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Who’s a Sissy? 


An Editorial 


HE rise of Freddie Bartholo- 

mew to film stardom has placed 
in the public eye a youngster pos- 
sessing the poise, manners, and dic- 
tion we commonly associate with 
a “person of culture.” This is not 
to say that Freddie is the 100 per- 
cent paragon off the screen that he 
is made to appear on it. Nobody 
in real life is privileged to live in 
that perpetual state of faultless- 
ness which Bartholomew’s producer and director 
have set up for him. 

It is no doubt this superhuman perfection that 
gives rise to the notion that the boy is a sissy. 
While sitting in the theatre watching Lloyds of 
London the other day a young voice behind us re- 
marked, “There he is again—that sissy,” as soon 
as Freddie Bartholomew appeared. Our own movie 
reviewer, writing in the January 9 Scholastic, said 
of his performance that it was “too much on the 
sissy side.” And one of Bartholomew’s recent pic- 
tures had the very word in its title: The Devil Is 
a Sissy. 

Now the word “sissy,” like many loose, colloquial 
expressions, has various shades of meaning, and it 
depends on who is using the word and how, as to 
what meaning is intended. When our reviewer 
spoke thus about Bartholomew’s playing in Lloyds 
of London, he meant simply that for the character 
he was attempting to portray (a wretched ginshop- 
—, boy, helping in the barroom and groveling 
in filth) he was much, much too refined. Boys 
brought up in such circumstances are simply not 
Freddie Bartholomews. And it appears that Fred- 
die has not yet attained that skill in the actor’s art 
which would enable him to project himself into a 
type of character very different from himself, and 
make it convincing. Perhaps his employers 
wouldn’t let him if he could. They may look upon 
him, as a sort of masculine Shirley Temple, with 





the belief that the more sentimental and unreal he 
is, the better the public will like him. 

But we should hate to give any support to what 
we consider a false idea by labeling Freddie with 
the same tag so many boys and girls are prone to 
give him for an altogether different reason. They 
are calling him a sissy because of his good man- 
ners and excellent diction. Too many people make 
the mistake of judging character by things of this 
sort. That is both unfair and inaccurate. Those 
qualities which we all agree are commendable— 
courage, loyalty, sincerity, honesty, etc.—can not 
possibly be measured by one’s style of speech, cut 
of clothes, or polished courtesy. 

Freddie Bartholomew’s diction and manners, as 
we have said, are those of a cultivated person, the 
cultivating in this case having been done in En 
gland, where they do these things very well asa 
rule. His speech shows that he has taken pains 
to train his voice and equip himself with a knowl- 
edge of words. His manners show that he has had 
a good deal of practice in meeting people and being 
thoughtful toward them, for at least the moment. 
Beyond this, one can not tell what Bartholomew 
(or anyone else) really is without closer acquaint- 
ance. But it is just as much an error to suppose 
that Bartholomew is a sissy because he has refined 
manners as it is to suppose that some other boy is 
a real guy because he bellows in mangled English, 
and goes around looking for trouble. 

Cultivated speech and manners are the surface 
marks of an educated man or woman. But unless 
the cultivation goes further than the larynx, a per- 
son is nothing but a package of affectation: which 
means seeming to be something that you really are 
not. 

It is better to be sincere and uncultured than to 
be insincere and artificial. 

But it is still better to attain genuine culture— 
the complete mastery of ourselves which gives us 
sympathy with every form of human life. 
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Mr. Britton 


A Short Story 


By Nancy Hale 


O the boy in the next house, 

Mr. Britton was only the father 

of Patrick and Dorothy, an un- 
romantic figure with a pot-belly and 
mustaches, who climbed the ascend- 
ing road from the station every eve- 
ning with newspapers bulging out 
from his overcoat pocket. He did not 
seem to contribute much to the busy- 
ness of the Britton’s house, which 
was always active with Mrs. Britton’s 
bridge parties, with Dorothy’s dates 
and Sunday-night suppers, and Pat- 
rick’s loud rebellions. The boy next 
door lived with his grandmother, and 
it was always quiet and sad at his 
house. He used to spend as much 
time as possible at the Brittons’ 
(which was such an enviably popular 
place), tagging after the wonderful 
Patrick and assuming Patrick’s de- 
fiance of law and order, playing tricks 
on Dorothy, whom he secretly ad- 
mired. He knew that Mrs. Britton, 
who scolded them for breaking things 
and stealing food, would not have 
liked him at all if she had known 
what a timid little boy he really was; 
he knew she considered their deviltry 
healthy. 

Generally, he would have to go 
home for supper. He would eat his 
supper with his grandmother in the 
dusk, with four candles on the table, 
eating as fast as he could. She would 
ask him questions about what he had 
done that afternoon, and he would 
try to reply, but there was no use, 
because she couldn’t understand. 
Then he would get up from the table 
and run as fast as he could across 
the orchard to the Brittons’ house, 
knowing that he had hurt his grand- 
mother’s feelings by running away 
without helping her to clear the table. 
Everybody was over at the Brittons’ 
playing prisoner’s base in the half- 
dark, and he would get into the game 
and be one of them. He always went 
to the Brittons’ to play; he never 
asked them to come to his house. His 
grandmother said, “Johnny, why don’t 
you ask those children here to play 
some evening? Why do you always 
go away? Are you ashamed of your 
home?” He could not have borne to 
have them come to his house; every- 
thing would have been all wrong. 
When he thought about how it would 
be, it made him blush: his grand- 
mother, and their finding out how 
timid he was when he was at home, 
and everything. But it made him feel 
terribly that his grandmother should 





realize that he was ashamed to bring 
the boys home. 

Mrs. Britton used to ask them all 
in after their games and give them 
cake and ginger ale. She loved mak- 
ing parties out of things. She was 
very lively and talkative and used to 
tease the boys, and they liked it. 
Dorothy would sit away from them 
reading a novel by a lamp or doing 
her nails, and not paying any atten- 
tion to them because they were 
younger than she was. Mr. Britton 
was not as good with the children as 
his wife was; he would come into the 
room tentatively while they were all 
drinking ginger ale and stand by the 
fireplace for a few minutes jingling 
the money in his pocket; then he 
would clear his throat and make a 
joke, but somehow it was different 
from Mrs. Britton’s kidding. One or 
two of the boys would say “Yes, sir,” 
and nobody would really laugh. He 
would stand there jingling his money, 
and then pretty soon he would be 
gone from the room. He used to read 
books in the dining room under the 
hanging light over the round table. 






Once the children were playing 
hide and seek, and John was It. He 
couldn’t find any of them, and no- 
body ran in and touched goal. Sud- 
denly, he had a nauseating feeling 
that they were all hiding especially 
from him. He wandered through the 
shadows by the side of the house, and 
came around by the porch in the 
front. Mr. Britton was there, right 
near him, standing on the porch do- 
ing nothing. He said, “Hello, John,” 
and John said, “Hello, Mr. Britton.” 

Mr. Britton cleared his throat. “I’ve 
just been looking at a book about 
shipbuilding,” he said. “It’s full of 
pictures of boats. I don’t know if 
you're interested in boats; would you 
like to come in and have a look?” 

John could hear the money jin- 
gling in Mr. Britton’s pocket. He had 
a feeling, suddenly, of defiance to the 
snickering crowd that were playing a 
trick on him. After all, they knew he 
was different from them: they knew 
he got scared. Mr. Britton got scared, 
too. John always knew, underneath, 
how Mr. Britton felt shy. He admired 
Mrs. Britton and Patrick and Dorothy 
so much because they were the way 
he wished he was. But now he had a 
feeling of defiance to them. He looked 
at Mr. Britton. 

“All right,” he said. “Are you in- 
terested in boats, Mr. Britton?” 

They went into the dining room 
and Mr. Britton showed him the pic- 
tures. He did not show them to him, 


It did look sort of silly, Mr. Britton sit- 
ting there hitting the keys so softly 
with his big old fingers, leaning forward 
anxiously to see the music. 


exactly; he pushed the books diffi- 
dently to John and let him look for 
himself. There were a lot of good 
pictures. 

Pretty soon the crowd all came in 
together for some cake. 

“Well, look at the students!” Mrs. 
Britton said in her lively way. “John’s 
too serious to play hide and seek, 
isn’t he, boys?” And they all laughed 
and went on into the kitchen. John 
did not know what to do. He did not 
know how to join them again and he 
could not talk to Mr. Britton any 
more. After they had all gone into 
the kitchen, he got up and started 
moving to the door. Mr. Britton asked 
him not to go, but he kept on 
sidling and when he got to the 
door he ran all the way home 
through the whispering dark 
orchard, with the long grass 
tickling his bare legs. The next 
night everything was all right 
again, but after that he was 
always afraid he would meet 
Mr. Britton and Mr. Britton 
would ask him in, and he would 
not know what to do. 

As spring turned into sum- 
mer, most of the boys went 
away to the seashore, and there 
weren’t enough of them for 
prisoner’s base any more. The 
Brittons couldn’t afford to go 
away that year, and it made 
Patrick furious. He said that 
everybody else could go away 
to the seashore in the summer, 
and he didn’t see why he had to 
be the only one to stay home. 
Mrs. Britton and Dorothy didn’t 
like it, either; the town was 
very dull in the summer. John’s 
grandmother never took him to 
the seashore in the summer. 
Once, after listening to Patrick, 
he asked her why they couldn’t ever 
go away, but she didn’t do anything 
but cry. 

It grew hotter and hotter. John 
used to go over to the Brittons’ after 
supper, and he and Patrick would 
get in their underclothes and Mrs. 
Britton would turn the hose on them 
out in the yard. Then he and Patrick 
would steal around the house and spy 
on Dorothy and the young man that 
worked at the Library, as they swung 
slowly in the hammock on the front 
porch. They would crouch in the 
darkness nudging each other, and 
when the young man said something 
soppy, Patrick would cough loudly 
and they. would run away. Dorothy 
used to say to her mother, “Honestly, 
Mamma, can’t you do anything with 
that kid?” 

The Brittons had a black upright 
piano that Patrick was supposed to 
practise his music lessons on. Dorothy 
played jazz on it sometimes. In early 
July, Mr. Britton started playing it, 
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name for herself. 


to the agony of his family. He used 
to play very softly so as not to 
make too much noise. He had not 
played for a long time and his fin- 
gers were very slow. He sat there 
in the evening with the music propped 
up in front of him, touching the keys 
very gently and slowly with his thick 
gray fingers, pushing them down 
cautiously in case he should hit the 
wrong note. Mrs. Britton, rocking in 
the next room by the lamp, would 
lift her eyebrows and say, “Did you 
ever hear of such a man!” to any- 
body who happened to be in the 
room. 

John heard her talking about it 


The Author 


NANCY HALE is one of 
our young writers critics 
are telling us to keep an 
eye on. She not only has 
a name to live up to— 
Nathan Hale was an an- 
Edward Everett 
grand- 
father; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was a great aunt 
—but she seems in a fair way to make a 
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cestor ; 
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novels (The Young Die Good and Never Any 
More) and one book of short stories within 
the last five years. Most of the stories which 
go to make up The Earliest Dreams ap- 
peared 


originally in Scribner’s, 


over the telephone one morning when 
he had come in to get a drink of 
water. Mrs. Britton always had long 
conversations in the morning with 
her friends over the wire. 

“Well, I do think it’s too bad,” he 
heard her say. “Naturally, it embar- 
rasses Dorothy. . . . Certainly... . 
Goes right on tum-tum-tumming 
when her beau’s here. What can he 
think? . . . She doesn’t want him to 
think her father’s crazy. . . . Well, the 
way I feel about it is, other men can 
study up and get ahead and take their 
families away to the shore summers; 
why couldn’t he if he had a mind to? 
Wasting his evenings picking out 
tunes on a piano. . . . Not as if he 
was such a wonder at the office that 
he could waste his time. . . . Oh, I 
don’t say anything, I hold my tongue. 
But honestly, a man of his age play- 
ing the piano!” 

John, of course, eagerly shared 
Patrick’s derision. It did look sort of 
silly, Mr. Britton sitting there hitting 
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the keys so softly with his big. 
fingers, leaning forward anxiously to 
see the music, with the light from the 
lamp shining on his bald head. Pat. 
rick used to dash through the room 
suddenly, going bang-bang-bang op 
the keys with his fist as he pa 
while John hung around the side of 
the door and laughed nervously, My 
Britton would just go on, after 
minute. 

John used to go home from the 
Britton’s about nine. Walking through 
the orchard, he could smell the flow. 
ers in his grandmother’s garden jp 
the dark, and hear the high, thin 
sawing of the frogs in the swamp, 
The slow music that Mr. Britton 
played followed him softly 
across the orchard, and he could 
hear it still, very far and faint, 
as he undressed with the win. 
dow open. 

John used to change so when 
he went home. He didn’t feel 
loud and noisy any more, but 
secret and quiet, and afraid of 
the dark as he climbed the 
stairs to his room. Outside his 
window the stars shone so stil] 
in the high sky, and the leaves 
rustled, and he would get into 
bed and lie there listening to 
‘the soft music from beyond the 
orchard. It came drifting slow- 
ly, note by note, in with the 
evening breeze. He felt so sad 
and yet content; he lay and 
thought of how he kept hurting 
his grandmother’s feelings, when 
she loved him and made him 
applesauce and cookies to make 
him want to stay at home to 
play; and then that would go 
away and he would start to go 
to sleep with the far, sweet 
music soft in his ears and s0 
beautiful and somehow homesick. 
“Wind - of - the - summer - sea, 
San - ta - Lu - ci-a, San - ta- 
Lu - ci-a.” 

In the mornings, the sun was al- 
ways shining bright and yellow, and 
after breakfast he could run across 
to the humming activities at the 
Brittons’. There rugs were beaten 
and clothes flapped on the line and 
something was always happening. 
One morning, from the orchard he 
saw a big van in front of the door. 
Mrs. Britton stood on the porch with 
a woman friend, and the moving men 
came out of the front door carrying 


the piano, with Patrick helping. John | 
around 


came nearer and_ stood 
watching. 

“If that’s not luck!” Mrs. Britton 
said to her friend. “Selling an old 


box like that for twenty-five dollars, 


and this year at that. I declare, I'll | 
be glad to have it gone. I've been | 


going just about crazy with that noise 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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LASTIC 


By James Thurber 


SHALL cite, to begin with, a 
few general “don’ts” for exclama- 
tion marks. One general “don’t” 
could well cover the whole thing, for 
the exclamation mark is never actu- 
ally necessary, but the shock of giv- 
ing them all up at once might prove 
fatal to those unfortunate writers 
who have become addicts. Yet some 
excellent books have been written 
without a single exclamation mark, 
among them The Art of Rodin, which 
is a collection of photographs of the 
sculptor’s statues with a brief fore- 
word by Louis Wenberg. On the 
other hand, such eminent stylists and 
impeccable rhetoricians as Cabell be- 
strew their novels with exclamation 
points. Very likely Cabell, who is 
never really excited about anything, 
leaves them out, and the linotypers 
put them in. The .whole fabric of 
English usage, I might say in passing, 
is complicated by linotypers. They 
frequently play a game with an au- 
thor, by mail, similar to chess. The 
author sends in a manuscript without 
exclamation marks, the linotyper 
puts them in, the author takes them 
out in proof, the linotyper puts them 
back in, together with a couple of 
“etaoins.” That’s pretty much inside 
publishing-house stuff, however, and 
any further comment on it here—or 
anywhere else—wouldn’t do much 
good. The “don’ts” with which I am 
concerned are aimed at the layman, 
the man and woman letter-writer. 
Don’t use an exclamation mark in 
amoment of anger. If you insert one 
in a fit of temper, lay aside the letter 
until morning. You will be surprised 
how silly it will seem then—not only 
the exclamation mark but the whole 
letter. That brings us to the colon, 
or if it doesn’t, we'll drag in the colon. 
It is my contention that a colon could 
almost always be used in place of 
an exclamation point. Its use as a 
symbol of passionate expression is 
not, I'll grant you, well known, and 
yet it lends itself to finer shadings 
of excitement than the exclamation 
mark, which after all is a hybrid 
composed, on most typewriters, by 
striking, successively, the period, the 
back-spacer, and the apostrophe. 
This process of synthesis usually 
takes from six to eight seconds and 
is very frequently complicated by ac- 
cidentally striking the upper-case 
shiftlock key, thus setting the ma- 
chine so that it writes solely in cap- 
itals. In this way a person, after 
making his exclamation mark, will 
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sometimes go on to 
write six or eight sen- 
tences in capital letters 
without realizing he is 
doing it. He then either 
has to go back over those 
sentences and draw a 
diagonal line across each 
letter—the proofreader’s 





sign for “restore to low- 
er case”—or else, if he 
lets the capitalized words 
stand, he must enclose a separate 
note explaining what happened. All 
this takes time, and diverts a writer’s 
mind from what he was trying to 
say. Furthermore, by following his 
exclamation mark with several lines 
of capitalized sentences, screaming 
and bawling across the page, he has 
made the exclamation mark seem 
ridiculous and ineffective. The best 
way to avoid all these complications 
is to use a pen or pencil. This is, 
however, the era of the typewriter— 
even love letters are written on type- 
writers. Thus it will be helpful to 
learn that the colon, which is typed 
by striking only one key, can be em- 
ployed in place of the exclamation 
mark in almost any given sentence 
where the emotion one wishes to ex- 
press is of an amatory nature. 

Take the sentence “You are won- 
derful!” That’s trite, and it’s made 
triter by the exclamation point, but 
if one writes it thus; “You are: won- 
derful,” it’s certainly not trite and 
it has a richness that the other hadn’t 
or hasn’t—“hadn’t” is better, I guess. 
Nothing so closely resembles the 
catch in the voice of the lover as 
that very colon. Instead of shouting 
the word “wonderful,” as the ex- 
clamation point does, it forces a chok- 
ing pause before that word, thus giv- 
ing an effect of tense, nervous 
endearment, which is certainly what 
the writer is after. Of course whether 
he should be after that effect, no 
matter how the sentence is punctu- 
ated, is a separate problem. Sentences 
of the kind, especially when written 
by a gentleman to a lady, are never 
altogether safe. They are almost sure 
to lead to some further encomium, to 
some definitely compromising con- 
fession. If the gentleman then mar- 
ries someone else, the lady may sue. 
Even if he marries someone else and 
she doesn’t sue, he is likely to worry 
and fret, believing that she will, and 
the effect on his general health will 
be about the same as if she did. 

I think that Fowler in his Modern 
English Usage does not discriminate 
as carefully as he should between 
what is proper and safe in exclama- 


A year or so ago we published a piece 
by James Thurber on the correct usage 
of “Who and Whom” which started a 
heated controversy. The trouble was 
that we had forgotten to label the article 
HUMOR and thereby warn our readers 
that Mr. Thurber is a wit and a wag 
and should never be taken seriously. 
When you read “Exclamation Points 
and Colons,” please remember this and 
don’t send us letters citing page such 
and such in Fowler’s English Usage, be- 
cause Mr. Thurber rather be 
funny than right. He is, as almost every- 


would 


one knows, one of the editorial main- 
stays of that brilliant laugh-magazine, 
The New Yorker. 


a 


tions and what is proper and danger- 
ous. He makes several groupings of 
proper usages, one of them being 
“You miserable coward!, You little 
dear!” Obviously there’s a differ- 
ence in possible ultimate effect here. 
The former could not very easily lead 
to a suit for libel, but the latter could 
easily drift into a suit for breach of 
promise, and is therefore not safe. 
Of his other groupings of recom- 
mended usages, I should most as- 
suredly warn any gentleman against 
writing to any woman any part of 
the list which Fowler gives as No. 
4. This includes: “What a difference 
it makes!, What I suffered!, How I 
love you!” If one is going to use 
a whole group, I'd say take his No. 
5, which is, in full: “Not another 
word!, If only I could!, That it should 
come to this!, Much care you!, Pop 
goes the weasel!, A fine friend you 
have been!” That is not only safe— 
it leans over backwards. All cor- 
respondence would probably be end- 
ed after such a letter, and that is 
always rather more desirable than 
deplorable. 


Reprinted from The Owl in the Attic 
and Other Perplexities, by James Thur- 


. ber (Harper & Brothers), by permis- 


sion of the author. 





Shall We Extend the Civil Service? 


A Debate on the Merit vs. the Spoils System 


Prepared By 


RESOLVED: That all government posi- 
tions except heads of major executive 
departments should be placed under 
strictly enforced Civil Service regula- 
tions. 


Introduction 


VER since Andrew Jackson in 

1829 made his historic state- 

ment on assuming office that 
“To the victor belong the spoils,” 
politicians have capitalized on the 
importance of political patronage. In 
other words, they have 
made use of the power of 
dealing out federal, state, 
county, and municipal jobs 
in return for votes, cam- 
paign contributions, or other 
means of advancing their 
political interests. 

When President Garfield 
was killed in 1881 by a dis- 
appointed office seeker, 
aroused public opinion de- 
manded that the system of 
filling Federal jobs with 
party workers be modified. 
The Pendleton Act, provid- 
ing for merit appointments 
made upon examination by 
a Federal Civil Service 
Commission, was passed. 
Many administrations since 
then have strengthened the 
movement by placing more 
Federal positions under 
Civil Service rules. By 1932, 
80 percent of all Federal 
employees were under the 
merit system. But since the New 
Deal came to power, although the 
actual total of Civil Service em- 
ployees has increased because of the 
expansion of new agencies, the per- 
centage has dropped to about 60. Both 
major parties have recognized the 
evils of the existing system, and both 
President Roosevelt and Governor 
Landon declared themselves during 
the last campaign in favor of exten- 
sion of Civil Service requirements 
to all but the highest appointive posts. 
The next Congress will probably pass 
legislation confirming the recent ex- 
ecutive order of the President mak- 
ing all postmasters subject to the 
merit system. 

The proposition narrows down to 
the question of whether or not we 
should make Civil Service the one 
and only yardstick for -measuring the 
qualifications of a person entering 
government employment. We may 
define the resolution simply. “Gov- 
ernment positions” means any fed- 
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eral, state, county, or municipal de- 
partment, bureau, permanent commis- 
sion or board, exclusive of military 
or judicial branches of the service. 
“Heads of major executive depart- 
ments” refers to cabinet members, 
elected officers, and those appointed 
to office in major capacities by 
the President, governors, mayors 
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or city managers. “Civil Service” 
means the Civil Service of the United 
States or the existing systems in the 
several states and cities. 


Affirmative Brief 
I. Strict Civil Service requirements are 
needed to insure efficiency in all gov- 
ernment positions. 
A. Far too many government positions 
are not under Civil Service today. 


1. In the executive branch of the U. S. 
government 685,495 persons are em- 
ployed on the Civil Service rolls, while 
719,440 others doing virtually the same 
type of work are non-civil service. 

a. Employees not on Civil Service in- 
clude Conservation workers under the 
Treasury, Interior, War, Agriculture and 
Labor Departments, Federal Reserve 
System, Alcohol Control Board, Housing 
Administration, and others totaling 
thirty bureaus. 

b. This figure does not include P.W.A., 
W.P.A., C.C.C., or any other emergency 
work project. 

c. These jobs are not confined to 


MERIT SYSTEM 


Washington but are scattered throughout 
the 48 states. 

2. It is obvious that these appoint. 
ments carry a great amount of political 
prestige, and thus become a tool in the 
hands of the politically unscrupulous, 

3. The caliber of departments or 
bureaus not on Civil Service is thereby 
lowered; and since in a democracy one 
department is dependent upon another, 
the whole governmental structure is 
weakened. 

B. At the present time a _ worker’s 
political affiliation or his influence with 
someone higher up is put at 
a premium rather than his 
capabilities. 

1. Thus, many of the best 
trained men for the positions 
are frequently lost to govern- 
ment service, and a mediocre 
man receives a job. 

a. The average capable man 
is not primarily a politician, 
and won’t pull strings for 
employment. 

2. When a department is 
manned by incompetent men, 
loafing, clock-watching, and 
other inefficient practices re- 
sult. 

a. This is costly for the 
government, since more men 
are required, and time is lost 
checking errers made by these 
incompetents. 

C. Many efficient govern- 
ment employees are discharged 
or replaced simply because 
they are not good politicians 
or because of petty jealousies, 

1. Workers in fear of losing 
positions develop a feeling of 
indifference, and the depart- 
ment in which they are employed suffers. 

II. Civil Service would be the most 
practical plan for government employ- 
ment. 

A. It would develop the career man 
rather than the politically minded 
worker. 

1. Civil Service offers a permanent 
position for men and women anxious to 
enter government service. 

a. It insures them against political re- 
placement. 

b. It gives them the opportunity of 
learning their jobs, and developing a 
higher degree of efficiency through as- 
sured employment. 

2. The Civil Service Examination 
brings into government employment the 
type of man who is qualified to handle 
the job. 

a. It eliminates the inefficient “chair 
filler” and his ilk. 

b. It will stimulate the person seeking 
a career to active service. 

c. It will develup in the various de- 
partments a desire for system in 
work, since the more intelligent man 
will replace the laggard. 

B. A non-spoils system was intended 
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ee this country by the early statesmen. 
) 1. From 1789-1829 Federal service was 
developing along non-political lines, un- 
broken by change of administration. 
a. The spoils system was unknown in 
the days of Washington and Jefferson. 


b. It is as unnecessary today as it was 
then; and the Civil Service system is the 


solution. 


‘oughout II. Strict Civil Service requirements 
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B. Civil Service will lift the govern- 
the best ment position from the realm of a politi- 
positions cal plum to that of a definite career. 
govern- 1. With assured employment for life 


nediocre the man and woman in a Civil Service 
job will be a better worker for the gov- 
ernment, and the benefit will be mutual. 

2. The hundreds of thousands of gov- 
ernment employees now hired on a non- 
Civil Service basis, would be far better 
employees were they on a par with their 
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day are largely employed in 
specialized work, not orig- 
inally included in the Civil 
Service program. 

1. Of the 719,440 employees 
in the executive branch of 
government work, more than 
1 percent are hired by the 
so-called “New Deal” agencies. 

a. The A.A.A., T.V.A., Fed- 
eral Housing Board, Surplus 
Relief Comm., and many 
others. 

2. Many employees working 
for the Treasury, War, Inter- 
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ered permanent government employ- 
ment. 

3. This same ratio applies to state, 
county and municipal positions as well, 
that is, where the local workers are 
hired to match up federal projects, 
financed locally. 

B. The vast number of non-perma- 
nent jobs in government departments 
do not require Civil Service regulations. 

1. Speed was the essential element in 
hiring emergency job holders during the 
depression. 

a. Thus it would have been, and will 
be in future emergencies, impossible to 
have Civil Service employees for all 
government work. 

b. If the government had waited to 
hold Civil Service examinations, there 
would have been a serious situation 
created before hiring, C.C.C., P.W.A. and 
other emergency workers. 

2. These men for the large part are 
temporarily employed, and have or 
will return to their regular positions as 
industry absorbs them again. 

C. The average State, county and 
municipal governments are almost com- 
pletely manned by Civil Service em- 
ployees. 

1. Less than 25 percent of the govern- 
ment workers in these divisions are not 
on Civil Service rolls; and these are 
mainly emergency employees, etc., or 
non-skilled laborers. 

2. In the city of New York every 
municipal department is under Civil 
Service with the exception of officers 
elected by the people, legislative officers, 
heads of departments and school super- 
intendents, teachers, and principals. 
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3. This situation is characteristic oi 
the average municipality. 

II. A complete system of Civil Service 
for all government positions would be 
undesirable. 

A. It would hamper the work of re- 
form administrators. 

1. City managers, and others placed in 
charge of government administration 
would be handicapped if they were 
limited to the use of existing Civil Ser- 
vice people. 

a. They would not be able to hire as 
minor department heads those efficient 
employees who had not had their names 
placed upon the Civil Service rolls. 

b. It would place the system before the 
method in these reform cases, and pre- 
vent working out of governmental re- 
forms. 

B. It would ‘create within the depart- 
ment a feeling of indifference for their 
work, in that a government employee 
might realize that he is assured a job 
for life, and take it as matter of course. 

1. The realization that he can only be 
discharged after a formal trial and hear- 
ing before a board of Civil Service de- 
velops this feeling of an assured job. 

2. The knowledge that the employee 
will not be fired after his useful days 
are over, but will draw a pension, stifles 
the desire to improve his work, and save 
for the future. 

(These arguments do not necessarily 
apply to those on the recognized list to- 
day, including permanent government 
positions, municipal jobs such as fire, and 
police service, etc.—it applies to the re- 
maining “all” in the proposition, yet, at 
the same time is a criticism of Civil 
Service as a whole.) 

III. Uniform Civil Service 
regulations for all government 
positions would be establish- 
ing a dangerous precedent. 

A. It would cause the es- 
tablishment of cliques within 
these newly-formed depart- 
ments that would obviously 
tend to favor certain factions. 

1. These cliques could grad- 
ually control any of these 
groups, and impair fheir effi- 
ciency 

2. These great numbers of 
Civil Service people could or- 
ganize to the extent that they 
would be having all the ad- 
vantages of Civil Service with 
the actual jobs to fill, because 
of the nature of this tempo- 
rary government work. 

B. Many of the best work- 
ers on these projects would 
be thrown out of employment 
because of the peculiar na- 
ture of the Civil Service ex- 
aminations. 

1. These tests are not neces- 
sarily proofs of an applicant’s 
ability to handle the particular 
job for which he is applying. 

a. The general tests put a 
premium upon general knowl- 
edge, or the ability to answer 
“trick questions” rather than 
their being actual tests of 
fitness for a definite position. 

b. This has been seen dur- 
ing the past months when the 

(Concluded on page 23) 



















































OULD you have predicted, a 
C year before the movie appear- 

ed, that Ronald Colman and 
Edna Mae Oliver would be cast in 
the two outstanding roles in the 
screen version of Dickens’ Tale of 
Two Cities? 

That is exactly what a class of 
sophomores did after six weeks of 
an exciting project in movie making. 
What fun it was eight months later 
when the cast for the screen produc- 
tion was announced, to find 
that they had been able to get 
the jump on Hollywood, not 
only in casting, but in other 
important features of the 
scenario. 

David Copperfield and Great 
Expectations were showing in 
the theatres in Superior, Wis- 
consin, when a large poster 
appeared one morning in the 
front of Room 336, at the Cen- 
tral High School, a jubilant 
“COMING!” in large red let- 
ters across the upper left cor- 
ner above illustrations of the 
gray mass of a prison, a fare- 
well scene at the guillotine, 
and a mounted messenger sil- 
houetted against the night. 
“COMING! The Tale of Two 
Cities, by Charles Dickens, 
starring Sidney Carton, Lucie 
Manette and Charles Darnay. 
Comedy roles—Jerry Crunch- 
er and Miss Pross. A Tale of 
Loyalty and Love, Sacrifice 
and Sorrow, under the Gray Walls 
of the Bastille and the Terrible 
Shadow of the Guillotine.” 

The books were given out that day, 
and the members of the class, who 
preferred to call themselves members 
of the Board of Directors of the X 
Corporation, read outside of class 
during the next two weeks, with eyes 
open for dramatic scenes, characteri- 
zations of the principal actors and 
setting. Class periods in the mean- 
time, devoted to a study of participles 
and gerunds, did not seem so dull 
when it was discovered that Dickens 
had in his best descriptions made 
use of these Jekyll and Hyde words 
with vigor of verbs in noun and ad- 
jective uses. 

Two weeks later the Board of Di- 
rectors met and organized into com- 
mittees, Cutting, Scenario Writing, 
Scenery,. Costumes, Properties, and 
Casting, electing committee chairmen 
by vote.. The chairmen met at the 
head table and selected their helpers, 
the tables were marked with busi- 
ness-like: upright yellow signs, and 
work began in earnest. 





Getting the Jump on Hollywood 


By Della Farmer 


Books had to be brought in from 
the school and city libraries by the 
Costumes Committee, who pored over 
colored plates of fashions of 1789, 
having great fun over the wigs and 
furbelows of Lucie’s time, and writ- 
ing up their findings in regular play 
form for the book. The Cutting 
Committee, tabulating and interpret- 
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One of the stage diagrams prepared by students for 


a high school scenario project. 


ing results of a popular ballot, de- 
cided on the fourteen most important 
scenes in the story, and prepared the 
way for the Scenario Writers, who 
wrote one day the scene which the 
class dramatized the next. A post- 
mortem always followed dramatiza- 
tion, in which the group asked them- 
selves these questions: “Was the 
scene dramatic? What do we mean 
by dramatic? Did it give all the 
facts that the audience will need to 
follow the thread of the story with- 
out the book?” 

This last question was of great 
concern. to the Scenario Writers, for 
although changing Dickens’ intimate, 
indirect comments into direct quota- 
tions was a task in itself, putting all 
the picture into fourteen scenes re- 
quired a good deal of adaptation. For 
example, they dramatized one day 
the scene adapted from the chapter 
“Monseigneur in the Country,” which 
ended with the Monseigneur’s com- 
mand, “Light Monsieur my nephew 
to his chamber there,” and his mut- 
tered aside, “And burn Monsieur my 
nephew in his bed if you will.” Some 





of the class had been a bit puzzled 
about the term “surrounding vulgar” 
until someone explained that in those 
days it meant the common people jn 
the speech of Monseigneur. The next 
scene was “Nine Days,” the period in 
which Dr. Manette reverts to his olq 
obsession, and they found that they 
had made no provision for informing 
the audience of the significant as. 
sassination of the old nobleman the 
night after his conversation with 
Charles. 

In the discussion which fo]. 
lowed, various suggestions 
were made. They might dim 
the lights, and have Monseig- 
neur fall asleep in his chair 
instead of his bed, so that the 
assassin could creep on the 
stage with his knife and com. 
mit the murder. Someone re- 
membered that a rule of good 
drama forbids acts of violence 
on the stage, and that idea was 
discarded. The curtain might 
go down to indicate the pass- 
ing of the night and be lifted 
again on the dead man. Finally 
it was agreed that the bit of 
violent news could come out 
in the conversation of other 
characters the next morning, 
and Leonard was put in charge 
of revising the scene. The fol- 
lowing is his addition: 

(When the curtain rises again, 
it is morning. The servant and 
Mr. Darnay are in the room.) 

SERVANT: It is a bit chilly this mor. 
ing, Monsieur. 

Darnay: Yes, 
ready? 

Servant: Yes, Monsieur. For two? 

Darnay: Yes, and call Monsieur le 
Marquis. 

(The servant tiptoes into the bedroom 
of Monseigneur and returns all excited, 
with something in his hand.) 


quite. Breakfast is 


Servant: Monsieur! Monsieur! He is 
no more! 
Darnay: Who is no more? Quick, tell 


me! What has happened? 

Servant: This—(holds up knife, which 
has been thrust through a note) was in 
Monsieur le Marquis’s heart, and— 

Darnay: Give that to me! . (takes 
knife) A note! (takes note and reads) 
“Drive him fast to his tomb! This, from 
Jacques.”—They have struck. 

Servant: Who have struck, Monsieur? 

Darnay: (thoughtfully) “The  sur- 
rounding vulgar—” 

(Curtain) 


The Properties Committee, an am- 
bitious group, found time to assist the 
Scenery Committee, and Kendall, 
with India ink, ruler and patience, 
made impressive stage diagrams of 


each of the fourteen scenes. Ina, who | 


said that words are properties, re 


ported each day on the meanings of 
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his sophomore English class found “A Tale of Two 

Cities’? more exciting than the wildest W estern when they 

set up a ““movie company” to write scenario, cast, and 

produce it. Any school can use this new and interesting 
way to study the classics. 


words which puzzled her or other 
members of the class. Her written 
report of these words was included 
in the book as a glossary. 

Everyone of the thirty members of 
the class took part two or more times 
in the dramatization of scenes. There 
was some restraint in the beginning, 
but after the first two scenes there 
was a fine response to dramatic situa- 
tions. In the struggle between Miss 
Pross and Madame Defarge, the last 
scene in the series, Marnetta and 
Kathryn actually struggled with each 
other, and Madame Defarge col- 
lapsed none too gingerly in the end. 

There was keen debate concerning 
the manner of ending the scenario. 
The death scene was out of the ques- 
tion for class dramatization, so there 
was a diligent search for a statement 
with possibilities of deep underlying 
meaning. It was found in a conver- 
sation between Miss Pross and funny 
old Jerry, in whose part the class re- 
fused to cast anyone but our happy- 
go-lucky Pete. He finds Miss Pross 
sitting on the top step after the scene 
with Madame Defarge, her dress torn 
and her hair disheveled and looks at 
her in amazement, hearing at the 
same time the tumbrils as they pass, 
carrying Sidney ‘Carton and the little 
seamstress to the guillotine. He 
speaks to her. 


Miss Pross: I don’t hear you. What 
do you say? a 

(Jerry nods his head, knowing it is 
useless to speak.) 

Miss Pross: Is there any noise in the 
streets? 

(Jerry again nods his head.) 

Miss Pross: I don’t hear it. 

Jerry: (to himself) Gone deaf in an 
hour? Blest if she ain’t in a queer con- 
dition! Wot can she have been a’ takin’ 
to keep her courage up? Hark, there’s 
the roll of them dreadful carts. You 
hear that, Miss? 

Miss Pross: (Seeing that he spoke to 
her) Oh, my good man, I can hear noth- 
ing, nothing. There was first a great 
crash, and then a great stillness, and that 
stillness seems to be fixed and unchange- 
able, never to be broken any more as 
long as my life lasts. 

Jerry: If she don’t hear the roll of 
them dreadful carts, now very nigh 
their journey’s end, it’s my opinion she 
never will hear anything else in this 
world. (He glances over his shoulder 
and scratches his head.) 

(Adapted from Chapter “The Knitting Done.’’) 


The elass felt that the “great crash 
and the great stillness” represented 
something more important than the 
incident of the encounter with Mad- 
ame Defarge. 
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In the questionaire, unsigned, which 
followed completion of the project, 
100% of the class voted enthusiastic 
support of the method, while twenty- 
nine of the thirty expressed liking of 
Dickens’ novel—a good average, 
back in the days before the actual 
screen production. On the same ques- 
tionaire, students discussed what they 
considered the most dramatic scene, 
the best acting part, suggestions for 
improving the method, etc., and in- 
dicated as well, an all-star cast from 
the class and from the screen. Other 
selections besides Ronald Colman 


and Edna Mae Oliver were George 
Arliss as Dr. Manette, W. C. Fields 
as Jerry Cruncher, and Fredric 
March as Charles Darnay. Each 
selection was hotly defended by its 
sponsor by references to characteri- 
zations in the book. Marie Dressler 
was rejected as Miss Pross because 
she was “too fat,” but it was agreed 
that she could “play the part, all 
right.” 

The X Corporation, by its own 
statement, learned a lot. about Dick- 
ens and his book, and certain it was 
that everyone had fun—even the 
teacher. Wouldn’t it be much more 
fun to steal a march on Hollywood 
and make a movie of The House of 
Seven Gables and Silas Marner be- 
fore Universal or Paramount than to 
talk about it afterward? But hurry, 
for some of the people in our dog- 
eared English books are turning out 
to be popular authors. 
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The poster prepared by students to announce the performance of Dickens 


Tale of Two Cities. 
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Britain and Italy Agree On 
Mediterranean Policy 


The world is wondering what behind- 
the-scenes reasons there are for the 
British-Italian Mediterranean Sea agree- 
ment. (Schol., Jan 16.) Did each gain 
advantages that do not appear on the 
surface? 

A study of the map on this page shows 
that British, French, and Italian air and 
sea bases are so placed as to make the 
Sea a danger spot in case of war threats. 
It also shows that Italy could block 
British passage in the Mediterranean 
very easily because she has fast warships 
and a powerful air fleet well located. As 
Jay Ailen, former Chicago Tribune re- 
porter, says, “You can’t worry the British 
by telling them they will lose control of 
the Mediterranean, because they think 
they already have lost it.” So the Brit- 
ish-Italian pact aids Britain, as well as 
Italy, by stating that the Sea must re- 
main open to ships of both nations. This 
protects Britain’s so-called “life-line” to 
India and the Far East by way of Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and the Suez Canal. What 
else does Italy get? Britain agrees to let 
Italian ships pass through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. But 
even in 1935, when Britain led the 
League of Nations in trying to stop 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, no attempt 
was made to blockade the Suez Canal. 
So what else does Italy gain? She also 
receives a promise that British-Italian 
quarrels which had threatened to cause 
a war, will cease. Mussolini wants peace 
so he can develop Ethiopia. Some ob- 
servers think Britain is willing to recog- 
nize his claim to Ethiopia and will help 
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The powers in the Mediterranean. 


him get the loans needed to develop this 
African country. 

Of more importance, the agreement 
says Italy and Britain will cooperate to 
keep foreign nations from gaining con- 
trol of Spanish territory during the pres- 
ent Civil War. Italy is still aiding the 
rebel General Franco, and so is Ger- 
many. But Italy fears that Germany is 
trying to gain special advantages in 
Spanish territory. Neither Britain nor 
Italy want this to happen. They want to 
keep Spain independent of all foreign 
control. The British Tory government does 
feel, however, that a victory for General 
Franco’s rebels would help preserve 
peace in Europe more than would a vic- 
tory for the Spanish loyalist government. 
So Britain may secretly aid General 
Franco while trying to keep Germany 
from gaining power in Spain. They also 
are watching pro-loyalist Russia closely 
because they fear she might gain a revo- 
lutionary base in western Europe if the 
loyalists won. The belief that the British 
government secretly favors Franco is 
causing British Liberals and Laborites 
to criticize the government sharply. 

All of this leaves France rather out in 
the cold alone. The Popular Front gov- 
ernment of Premier Leon Blum favors 
the loyalist government of Spain. But it 
is afraid to act without British aid. 
French radicals and workers demand 
that Premier Blum help the loyalists 
as a democratic government which was 
elected by a popular majority. But Blum 
is afraid to anger Germany or Italy be- 
cause it might start a world war. 
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Recent British-Italian pact seeks to ease tension in this important waterway. 
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Indian Congress Party 
Opposes Constitution 


The recent meeting of the Indian Con. 
gress party near Bombay has called at. 
tention to the important experiment jp 
self-government that Great Britain js 
preparing to try out in this huge nation, 
Under the new Indian Constitution 
government with a large measure of 
home rule will be established this spring 
Spokesmen of the Indian Congress party 
have attacked the Constitution bitterly. 
Their leaders, Pandit Jawarharlal Nehry 
and Mahatma Gandhi, say it is useless 
to expect self-government under the 
Constitution. 

The new Constitution for India, passed 
by the British Parliament in 1935, sets 
up eleven provinces with much local 
self-government. These provinces are 
then represented in a national govern. 
ment to rule all India. The National 
Legislature will be elected by voters who 
have a certain amount of property and 
education. This means about 10 per 
cent of the people will be eligible to vote 
for law-makers who will be ‘allowed to 
discuss bills and offer suggestions. Head- 
ing the national government is the Brit- 
ish Viceroy, who will be assisted by a 
Council of Ministers. Although the Na- 
tional Legislature will have some power 
the real authority is still held by the 
Viceroy. He can give the National Legis- 
lature and the provinces as much self- 
government as he sees fit. But if they 
refuse to cooperate with Britain he has 
the power to force them to obey. If the 
experiment works well Britain hopes 
gradually to give the Indians more polit- 
ical rights. 


%: 


: BLACK SEA 


ALEXANDRIA 


Map from The New York Times 
By con- 


trolling island of Pantellaria (near Sicily), Italy has been able to menace Britian’s “lifeline” to Egypt and India. 
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JAMES 
OPPENHEIM 


of age fell in love with his red 

dress, which he wore all day 
and held in his arms at night. That 
was the year his family moved from 
St Paul, Minnesota, where he had 
been born in 1882, to a brown stone 
house in New York City. When he 
was six years old his father died, and 
awakening at night, he was afraid of 
burglars. He attended the public 
schools of the city. He wrote a poem 
about a storm at sea, ending: 


Je OPPENHEIM at two years 


Where were the women in this com- 
motion? 
Corpses in the dreary ocean. 


Having finished high school, he 
enrolled at Columbia University for 
special courses in psychology and 
sociology. He supported himself as 
assistant head worker of the Hudson 
Guild Settlement. Absorbed in his 
own poetry and the works of Shelley, 
Poe, and Emerson, he became rest- 
léss with class work, and finally left 
without taking his degree. 

When he was twenty-three, and 
head of the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, he married the girl who 
lived across the street from the brown 
stone house, to whom he had written 
a never-sent note years before: 
“Can't exist on one smile a month.” 

Dr. Rast, a book -of stories, and 
Monday Morning and Other Poems 
were published in his twenty-seventh 
year, but five birthdays passed be- 
fore he won his first fame with Idle 
Wives, the only novel he wrote. 
About this time, Oppenheim’s fiction 
writing became unbearable to him- 
self as an artist. Abandoning it, he, 
for one year, edited The Seven Arts 
Magazine, publishing many now 
famous writers, then unknown. The 
magazine, because of pacifistic views, 
was suspended upon the entry of 
America into the World War. Op- 
penheim then devoted his creative 
energy to poetry and essays. He 
turned more and more to a study of 
the mind, eventually becoming a 
practitioner in psychoanalysis. Most 
critics feel that this influence marred 
his poetry, already too prone to ex- 
amine his thoughts and actions. Op- 
penheim died in 1932 of a lung ail- 
ment, in New York City. 
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Many intimate details of Oppen- 
heim’s life are recorded in The Sea, 
his final book of poems, which is a 
consolidation of most of the work he 
cared to preserve from such earlier 
books as Songs For a New Age, The 
Book of Self, The Solitary, The Mys- 
tic Warrior, the latter being auto- 
biographical. No simple sketch of 
his life can indicate the troubled 
emotional stress with which it was 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 


charged. He wrote of himself, “Early 
in my youth I knew I should have to 
endure everything.” The word endure 
rightly suggests the over-anxiety and 
nervous suffering with which he met 
events. He believed that his poetry 
was born from emotional conflicts. 

Oppenheim’s mature work, written 
in free verse, is frequently described 
as echoing the full, rhythmic tone of 
Walt Whitman and the zeal of the 
prophets known to us in the Bible, 
modified by the voice of a modern 
man. Most critics, admitting that his 
work has a certain refreshing bigness, 
nevertheless feel that it lacks artistry. 
One fault, that of dullness, appearing 
generally in his work, may be briefly 
illustrated. 

Oppenheim seems never to have 
examined his poetry with the coldly 
critical eye of the reader. Thus he 
allowed such blunted phrases as 
“You are beautiful, you are beautiful, 
... You are beautiful,” which un- 
doubtedly overwhelmed him with all 
the woman’s beauty that he knew; 
but the reader, a blind stranger, hears 
only repeated, unconvincing cries. 

The poem, “A Handful of Dust,” 
has a rapt thoughtfulness near to the 
brooding undertone that haunts the 
major part of his work. 


A Handful of Dust 


I stooped to the silent Earth and lifted 
a handful of her dust... 

Was it a handful of humanity I held? 

Was it the crumbled and blown beauty 
of a woman or a babe? 

For over the hills of Earth blows the 
dust of the withered generations: 

And not a water-drop in the sea but 
was once a blood-drop or a tear: 

And not an atom of sap in leaf or bud 
but was once the love-sap in a human 
being: 

And not a lump of soil but was once the 
rosy curve of lip or breast-or cheek . . . 


Handful of dust, you stagger me .. . 

I did not dream the world was so full 
of the dead: 

And the air I breathe so rich with the 
bewildering past: 

Kiss of what girls is on the wind? 

Whisper of what lips is in the cup of 
my hand? 

Cry of what deaths is in the break of 
the wave tossed by the sea? 

{ am enfolded in an air of rushing wings: 

I am engulfed in clouds of love-lives 
gone... 


Who leans yonder? Helen of Greece? 
Who walks with me? Isolde? 


The trees are shaking down the blos- 
soms from Juliet’s breast: 

And the bee drinks honey from the lips 
of David ... 


Come, girl, my comrade: 

Stand close, sun-tanned one, with your 
bright eyes lifted: 

Behold this dust .. . 

This is you: this of the Earth under our 
feet is you: 
Raised by what 

magic? 
Breathed into by what god? 


miracle? shaped by 


And a hundred years hence, one like 
myself may come, 

And stoop, and take a handful of the 
yielding Earth, 

And never dream that in his palm 

Lies she that laughed and ran and lived 
beside this sea 

On an afternoon a 
before ... 


hundred years 


Listen to the dust in this hand: 
Who is trying to spéak to us? 


The stanzas of “Nocturne” are more 
delicate than most of his poems. In 
“Nocturne I” he meditates on a like- 
ness between his nature and the 
nature of the moon. 


Nocturne 
I 


Moonlight and Autumn: floods of silver, 
A waterfall, 

Pour over cliffs of space 

On crouching hills and camel-backed 


forests and crowded gardens. 


I, too, a moon reflect 
The essence of sunlight of old days 
And in the silver of memory 
Relive youth. 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 

The poems above are reprinted from 
The Sea, by James Oppenheim, by per- 
mission of and special arrangement with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized pub- 
lishers. 
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President’s Message Calls 
for Liberal Court 


For the sixth time since 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week addressed Con- 
gress. On this occasion he delivered his 
annual message “on the State of the 
Union,” to the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Officials said the Chief Executive “had a 
long way to go” to equal the record of 
Democratic President Woodrow Wilson. 
During his two 
terms—1913 - 1921— 
our war-time Presi- 
dent made seven- 
teen appearances to 
deliver messages to 
the law-makers. 

Constitution. The 
President partly 
answered the ques- 
tion of what he 
proposes to do if 
the Supreme Court 
continues to de- 
clare New Deal acts unconstitutional. 
He declared that an Amendment to the 
Constitution was not needed. Instead, 
he called upon the Supreme Court to 
be more liberal in its decisions and al- 
low the national government to take 
firmer action for the “general welfare.” 
He said the NRA, which was knocked 
out by the Court, had failed because it 
tried to do too much. But he insisted 
that NRA ideals of higher wages and 
shorter hours should be preserved by 
future action. Commentators think the 
President may be considering an in- 
crease in Supreme Court membership, 
“if necessary,” to protect New Deal 
laws. Enlargement of the Court from 
nine to eleven might increase the pro- 
New Deal liberals from four to six. 
But since Chief Justice Hughes often 
votes with the conservatives it might 
be necessary to add still more in order 
to get a constant liberal majority. 
(Schol., Jan. 16.) Many politicians be- 
lieve such a move would be very un- 
popular with the public. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska announced he would seek 
a Constitutional amendment to permit 
Federal legislation on industial and 
agricultural problems. 

Neutrality. Few recommendations were 
made for future legislation. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to extend the exist- 
ing neutrality resolution to block arms 
shipments to Spain, and to study the ex- 
tension of certain emergency powers. 
Later, he will send a message concern- 
ing the reorganization of government 
departments, and from time to time he 
plans to discuss other laws with Con- 
gress. His budget message was delivered 
later that week. (See page 18.) 

Acting swiftly to cancel all permits 
to sell arms to the Spanish government, 
the Senate and House jammed through 
the Pittman-McReynolds resolution. But 
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since the Senate failed to give Vice- 
President Garner the power to sign the 
resolution that day it was delayed long 
enough for a Spanish ship loaded with 
planes to sail from New York. Eighteen 
other permits to sell arms to the 
loyalists will be cancelled by the resolu- 
tion. Only one member of the House, 
Representative Bernard of Minnesota, 
objected to the resolution, on the ground 
that it was too hasty. 

Majority Leadership. Over 2,500 bills 
were introduced in the House as Con- 
gress settled down to work after 
organizing for business. The important 
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~ ‘Talburt in N. Y. 
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post of Majority Leader of the House 
Democrats was won by Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas. His post is next 
in importance to that of Speaker William 
B. Bankhead of Alabama, who formerly 
was Majority Leader. Representative 
John J. O’Connor of New York put up 
a hard fight against Rayburn, but after 
he lost both men walked from the room 
arm in arm and promised to cooperate. 
As chairman of the Rules Committee 
O’Connor remains the third most power- 
ful man in the House. The selection of 
Rayburn leaves House leadership in the 
hands of Southern statesmen. Southern- 
ers control the Senate also, since Vice- 
President Garner is from Texas and 
Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson is 
from Arkansas. The chairmanships of 
most of the important House and Senate 
Committees also are held by Southerners. 


State Legislatures Begin 
Annual Sessions 


While Congress was beginning its 
seventy-fifth session as our national 
law-making body, the legislatures of 
forty-three States also prepared to meet, 
Many problems concerning the States 
alone will be discussed but other matters 
of nation-wide concern are being con- 
sidered. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
is sending workers to 19 state legislatures 
urging that they approve the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution. Twelve 
more states are needed to ratify the 
amendment. It was passed in 1924 by 
Congress, and to become a law must be 
approved by 36, or three- 
fourths of the States. The 
amendment gives Congress 
the power to “limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age.” 
Under the NRA, from 1933 to 
1935, child labor was pro- 
hibited, but the Supreme 
Court then declared this form 
of industrial control uncon- 
stitutional. The Department 
of Labor-figures show an in- 
crease of more than 150 per 
cent in the number of 14- and 
15-year-old children who have 
gone to work since 1935. Child 
labor is opposed by most social 
workers not only because it 
robs children of their health 
and a chance at education, but 
because it lowers the wages 
of adults who must earn their 
living. The New York Joint 
Committee for Ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment 
has been organized to speed 
the fight. 

At present, 13 states have 
not adopted laws cooperating 
with that part of the Social 
Security Act which provides 
unemployment insurance. Workers in 
these states will not receive this pro- 
tection against job loss until their leg- 
islatures act. “Pennsylvania will con- 
sider a complete revision of its relief 
policies and make other changes to 
cooperate with the Social Security Act. 
The State’s crime problem has been 
studied closely and several bills will be 
offered to prevent crime among youths, 
and tighten up enforcement of all laws. 
California, South Carolina, Montana, 
Oklahoma and Missouri are considering 
taxation problems, particularly in con- 
nection with chain stores. Teachers’ oath 
laws are likely to cause lively discussions 
in several legislatures. Twenty-one 
states now force teachers to take an oath 
to support the Constitution. Before 1931 
only nine states required the oath. 

(See also on page 27) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Mary E. 


Wilkins Freeman 


You can get a collection of “The Best 
Stories of Mary E. Wilkins,” but my own 
first choice would be this volume, be- 
cause it has several of the pearl-like 
pieces of perfection of story-telling art 
by which this woman’s name will be 
remembered in the world’s literature. I 
say the world’s, as well as America’s, 
because at this time I really believe her 
reputation is higher abroad than at 
home. Mrs. Freeman wrote, as you 
know, what amounts to a lifetime ago, 
and there have been many writers since 
who have made a name for themselves 
in American short stories; her little 
gems of this art have gone so often into 
text-book collections, even reaching the 
classroom for analysis, that perhaps 
some of us do not give her the lively 
interest we give to our contemporaries. 
But again and again, in travelling in 
England or on the Continent, I am told 
“So you come from the country of Mary 
E: Wilkins! I congratulate you upon 
your magnificent countrywoman!” In- 
deed, I have often added greatly to my 
own importance abroad by being able 








to say that she wrote to me often, even 
sometimes about her work. 

“A Humble Romance,” “A New Eng- 
land Nun,” “The Revolt of Mother”’— 
how the very names bring back images 
of a world of the North and of the 
character that is made there! 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY. By Thornton Wilder 


Now that the American best-seller of 
all time is sweeping through our book- 
shops, it is interesting to turn to a fic- 
tion success that swept the country a 
few years ago. It won the Pulitzer 
Prize, you remember, and if it had not, 
I feel sure there would have been strong 
general protest. It is about a bridge in 
South America, one of those delicate 
but strong hanging bridges suspended 
high in the air over a river. This, on 
a historic occasion, cracked and came 
down with several people upon it in 
the act of crossing. The pattern of the 
story is made by tracing the course of 
these people’s lives through the reasons, 
and up to the moment, that they set foot 
upon the bridge. 

The characterization is so clear, yet so 
delicate, that no one who meets these 
people through Mr. Wilder’s introduc- 
tion ever quite loses a sense of having 
met them personally. The style is so 
good it does not seem to be a style at 
all—and that means it is very good in- 
deed. The Bridge remains as one of the 
American best-sellers that have entered 
the body of our permanent literature. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








Phrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


blow. In Aesop’s fable the satyr’s 
breath could either warm or cool as he 
desired—so “blow hot and cold” is sup- 
posed to be-a symbol of inconsistency, 
of vacillating between the two sides of 
a question. However, we do blow our 
soup to cool it, and our hands to warm 
them, the catch being that our breath 
may be either cooler or warmer than 
the object blown on. 

“The wind blew great guns” is expres- 
sive and need not be stared at over- 
critically. It seems to refer to the 
thunderous noise of a howling wind. 
Dibdin used it in the early 1800’s, and it 
is also, to many, unforgettably asso- 
ciated with David Copperfield. 


bone. “I have a bone to pick with 
you” largely succeeded “a crow to pluck” 
in the sense of “I am displeased with 
you about something.” The “crow” 
business was Elizabethan, and lasted 
pretty well through Dickens’s time. 
Neither is easy to explain, but the no- 
tion of two dogs with a “bone of con- 
tention” between them is _ probably 
suggested in the one case. Two dogs 
with but a single bone to pick are not 
likely to remain friends long. 

To “make no bones” about a thing 
goes back to the early 1500’s. In a 
version of the Abraham and Isaac story 
one writer said, “Abraham made no 
manier bones ne stickying.” In the sense 
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of “raise no difficulties,” the phrase may 
refer either to finding no bones in the 
soup, or to making no attempt to influ- 
ence the actions of the dice in a game 
of “rolling the bones.” Collegians of 
the seventies and eighties used the ex- 
pression “bone up on” to mean “study 
hard” but spelled it “Bohn,” for those 
were the “trots” that enabled our an- 
cestors to learn so much Greek and 
Latin. 

boondoggle. Daniel Boone’s dog need 
not apply; it is a popular etymology 
of the barefaced sort. Secondly, I re- 
ject my own explanation, concocted be- 
fore I saw The Literary Digest of June 
1, 1935; namely, that boon is something 
you get free, and that doggle is rhyming 
slang for boggle—thus, that boondoggling 
is doing something rather badly that is 
hardly worth doing at all. However, it 
is now clear that Mr. Walter Link of 
Rochester gave his son’s Boy Scout 
neck-strap, a plaited thong or lanyard, 
that curious name. And in all prob- 
ability Mr. Link, in his boyhood, had 
picked up the word from a playmate 
of Scotch descent, because English 
Dialect Dictionary unquestionably recog- 
nizes boondoggle as a Scottish word for 
a marble that you obtain as a gift, with- 
out having worked for it. The strange 
thing is that the word Mr. Link thought 
he had coined should have this connota- 
tion in reference to New Deal relief work 
for unemployed. 


From “Phrase Origins” by Alfred H. 
Holt. Copyright 1936, by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 





Piterary Leads 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


If you can pass the following test with 
a score of 60 you are doing better than 
the staff members of Scribner’s (and 
also of Scholastic) who were asked the 
names of the authors of the following 
well-known books (for answers see 
below): 





Swiss Family Robinson 
Ihe Wandering Jew 
Quo Vadis 
Camille 
Black Beauty 
hn Halifax, ¢ eman 
( Blas 
Baron Munchausen 
Lorna Doone 
fom Brown's School Days 
Johann Rudolph Wyss; Eugene Sue; Henryk 
Sienkiewicz; Alexandre Dumas fils, Anna 
Sewell; Dinah Mulock Craik; Alain René Le 
Sage; Rudolph Erich Raspe; Richard Dodd 
ridge Blackmore; Thomas Hughes). 
PUN 


Last week when the Academy of 
American Poets gave their annual award 
of $5,000 to eighty-four-year-old Edwin 
Markham, the New York World-Tele- 
gram ran Poet Markham’s picture with 
the title “The Man With the Dough.” 


DESIGN 


Students interested in industrial de- 
sign (especially those of you who have 
an eye on the art division of our Schol- 
astic Awards coming up in March) should 
read Gilbert Rohde’s article “What Is 
Industrial Design” in the December issue 
of the magazine Design. Recommended 
also is the article “John Marin—Ameri- 
can Artist.” 


BIBLE 


Any bookseller will tell you that the 
Bible has for years been at the top of 
the best selling list. Now comes Ernest 
Sutherland Bates’ new version, The Bible 
Designed to Be Read as Living Litera- 
ture (Simon and Schuster), published a 
month or so ago, which is also a best 
seller. (It has sixth place on the Her- 
ald Tribune Books weekly poll.) For 
those of you who haven't seen it, this 
edition is the King James Version in 
a new form. The arrangement of the 
books is by time and subject-matter; 
prose is printed as prose, verse as verse. 


HOMAGE TO HOUSMAN 


The Winter issue of the Mark Twain 
Quarterly is an A. E. Housman Memorial 
Number. Contributors to it, all paying 
homage to Housman, include his brother 
Laurence Housman, Lord Dunsany, John 
Drinkwater, Edwin Markham, John 
Masefield, Frank Swinnerton, E. V. Lucas, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and many 
others. Editor Cyril Clemens has an- 
nounced that the Spring number of the 
same magazine will be dedicated to the 
late G. K. Chesterton. 


HIGH SCHOOL VERSE 


Scholastic hereby acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the volume Burning Candle—a 
collection of verse by students of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
We are proud to point out that various 
of the poets included (Lionel Wiggam, 
Russel Potter, Eve Stanton, and others) 
were first published in our annual Sap- 
lings as representative of the best poetry 
submitted to our yearly Awards Contest. 
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“The Plough and the Stars” 


A Scholastic Preview 


directing-writing team of John 

Ford and Dudley Nichols has 
fashioned a film that portrays the 
Easter rebellion of 1916 in Dublin as 
it affected the tenement dwellers who 
have been immortalized in the play 
of the same name by Sean O’Casey 
(pronounced Shawn). 

Although this film belongs more 
to Ford and Nichols than to the sar- 
donic, lyrical, and fiercely indignant 
O’Casey, it still has its roots in the 
facts of the great Irish playwright’s 
life. O’Casey was born a Protestant 
in Catholic Dublin; he was poor in a 
wealthy world; he was Irish under 
British rule. It was natural for him 
to hope for the Irish resurgerice to 
plant material logic above faith; labor 
above capital; self-rule above au- 
tocracy. 

That these ideals were scrapped 
temporarily by the Irish republicans 
in exchange for a nominal indepen- 
dence was O’Casey’s great disap- 
pointment; but it may also have been 
his salvation. At least, it sharpened 
his sense of the comedy of human 
failings which makes his plays hu- 
man portraits where they might have 
been merely political tracts. 


|: The Plough and the Stars, the 


Locale 


Plays set in the slums, as is The 
Plough and the Stars, especially tend 
to become moral messages, but Pad- 
riac Colum says of O’Casey’s plays, 

“We meet (these Irish) in the slums, 
but we might meet them, too, in the 
fashionable squares ... Only their 
clothes, their accents, and the topics of 


This is the second of a series of “pre- 
views” of important motion pictures 
presented by Scholastic to its readers 
before the public showing of the film. 
The first of these, on Winterset, ap- 
peared in the December 5 issue. Their 
object is to give students a basis for 
more intelligent enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the best current films, and 
the choice of a picture for such ex- 
tended treatment -indicates Scholastic’s 
judgment that it is a production of out- 
standing artistic, literary, educational, 
or social value. 


their conversation would have to be 
changed. These men and women, by 
their wonderful talk, their piety, their 
casualness, their singlemindedness are 
authentically the folk of Dublin.” 

Colum appears to give an effective 
answer to Irish patriots who protest 
that the set is unreal because less 
than one-tenth of Dublin lived in ten- 
ements at the time of the play, in 
contrast with the slum population of 
New York, which composes a fourth 
of the city. 


The Playwright 


O’Casey started to work at 14. One 
job, of mailing papers at four in the 
morning, he lost because, when they 
gave him his pay of nine shillings 
a week, he did not hold his hat in 
hand. When he worked as a smith’s 
helper, the glare of an unshielded 
flame permanently injured his eyes. 
While he tried for odd jobs, he joined 
the societies which typified the Irish 
trends of the time: the Gaelic League, 
to restore the national tongue; the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, the 


In the headquarters of the Irish Citizen Army, the leader, Jim Connolly, pre- 
pares to proclaim the Republic. 
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Barry Fitzgerald of the Abbey play. 
ers, as Fluther. ' 


political successor to the secret oath. 
bound Fenian plotters; the Ard. 
Chraobh (Gaelic Athletic Club): the 
trade unions; and the Irish Citizens 
Army. Organization affairs, however, 
did not prevent him from reading 
hungrily at the public library. He 
became a student of international 
politics and of the labor movement 
At the time of the Easter rising, he 
was a prisoner in a hospital, but he 
saw enough of bloodshed and rampant 
nationalism to feel that his social 
ideals had ironically betrayed them- 
selves. (See “Young Patriots of 
Easter Week,” by Kimball Flaccus, 
in Scholastic, April 18, 1936, for a 
clear historical account of the Easter 
rebellion.) While the flame of the 
rebellion continued to sputter and 
smolder through Ireland in the fol- 
lowing seven years, he served as 
caretaker in a Union hall, where he 
had time to read, to write for the 
labor movement, and to do the first 
of his plays. 

When the Covey (young man in 
the film) shouts, “Freedom! What's 
the use o’ freedom if it’s not economic 
freedom?” it is O’Casey quoting, and 
laughing at, himself. 

In the play, there is this same rue- 
ful resentment of the national nature 
of the rebellion when the Covey says: 

“There’s no such thing as an Irishman, 
or an Englishman. ... We’re all only 
human bein’s. Scientifically speakin’, it’s 


all a question of the accidental gatherin’ 


together of mollycewels an’ atoms.” 

In 1919, as “P. O. Cathasaigh,” au- 
thor of The Story of the Irish Citizen 
Army (Maunsel & Co., London), he 
had explained the conversion of the 
labor movement to the cause of na- 
tionalism as follows: 


“Because of the undeveloped compre- | 


hension by the workers of the deeper 
meaning of the Labour movement, the 


call of the National Tribe appealed to 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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HERE are two new professional 
aids that will fit into the needs 
of more than one young writer. 

The Writer's Handbook is one, and 

the other is The Handbook of Social 

Correspondence by Sarah Augusta 

Taintor and Kate Monro. They fill 

quite different needs. The Writer’s 

Handbook edited by Samuel G. 

Houghton (The Writer, $3.50) is a 

collection of articles, chiefly by well- 

known writers and editors, on various 
aspects not only of writing for publi- 
cation but of writing for money. It 
is meant to answer the questions 
most frequently asked by beginners, 
on “what shall I write about, how 
shall I write it, and where shall I sell 
it?” For obvious reasons, the last- 
named feature attracts perhaps more 
attention than the other two. It com- 
prises a list of over 800 markets for 
manuscripts of different types, giving 
names, addresses, a brief statement 
of each magazine’s requirements. It 
is like a similar feature appearing 
regularly in the magazine The Writer, 
under whose auspices the book ap- 
pears. There is also a list of reliable 
literary agents in the United States. 

But don’t under any circumstances try 

to use these addresses until you are 

sure you know what is in the forty- 
five preceding chapters by writers 

such as Sinclair Lewis, Edward J. 

O’Brien, Walter Prichard Eaton, Amy 

Loveman, Edward Weekes and many 

others, whose names are better 

known inside the profession than to 
the general public, as successful prac- 
titioners in special fields. 


Etiquette of Correspondence 


The Handbook of Social Corre- 
spondence (Macmillan, $2.50) was 
prepared in response to many calls 
from those who keep the The Secre- 
tarys Handbook by the same au- 
thors close at hand for a sort of 
Supreme Court ready to hand down 
tulings on office procedure. The 
former work did not try to cover the 
many matters of social letter-writing, 
personal address, and general eti- 
quette of correspondence either as 
private secretary or in correspond- 
ence with clubs, learned societies 
or other bodies in whose dealings a 
certain formality must be observed. 
I keep this new book at my elbow, 
next to the earlier volume. 

The second revised edition of a 
large and generally useful work of 
historical reference is now at hand: 
Europe Since 1914, (Crofts, $5) by 
Frank Lee Benns. It is recent his- 
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As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 





tory, of course, and just what we 
need to keep us from going around in 
circles in trying to get events straight 
in our minds since the Great War 
set up a new chapter in the world’s 
strange story. The revised edition 
takes in the Italian conquest of Ethi- 
opia, the rearmament of Germany, 
the matter of economic sanctions, and 
even late developments in Soviet 
Russia. It is a text-book, but you 





whose Enjoyment of 


Max Eastman, 
Laughter is reviewed here, is a poet, 


author, editor, and translator. He has 
written books on subjects ranging from 
political economy to literary apprecia- 
tion. Among his earlier works are: 
The Enjoyment of Poetry (1913), 
Journalism versus Art (1916), Under- 
standing Germany (1916), and Art and 
the Life of Action (1934). 


will find it deeply interesting as well 
as useful. 

Quite a different sort of book is 
Max Eastman’s The Enjoyment of 
Laughter (Simon and Schuster, $3.75) 
but I would’ like to see it also in your 
libraries. It is a study not only of 
why we laugh, but what we laugh at 
and about in the United States; in 
other words, it is at once a discus- 
sion of our national literature and 
our national psychology. The big 
book has room for many examples, 
and this is by no means the least 
attractive part of it: it makes splendid 
reading. 


Invention and Travel 


If you are looking for new books 
about inventions, try Television (Mc- 
Kay, $1.50), by Marcus G. Scroggie; 
a handbook for the wireless amateur 
already familiar with ordinary 
broadcasting and interested in keep- 


ing up with television’s progress. 

We usually like to choose our 
travel books by the countries we 
either have visited or hope someday 
to visit, and I am never quite sure 
whether my own ideas on the suit- 
ability of a travel book will be the 
same as others, but if it is pure enter- 
tainment you are after, and a glimpse 
of a part of the world you would not 
be likely otherwise to see, and a sense 
of the immense possibilities still open, 
in an apparently overcrowded world, 
to individual bravery and initiative 
and endurance, try the books of the 
young Englishman Peter Fleming. 
His latest is News from Tartary 
(Scribners, $3) in which he makes a 
thoroughly unconventional and often 
hair-raising journey from Peking to 
Kashmir. It is the kind of travel 
book that you may pick up intending 
to glance over a few pages and put 
down hours afterward with a curious 
sense that you have been far away all 
that time, having a grand time. Be- 
sides, this journey had a certain 
present-day political importance. 
Navy and Air Force 

There is a new brief history of the 
development of Our Navy (Hough- 
ton, $2) by Charles J. Finger, that 
will be quite as welcome in the ju- 
nior years as it will be by older high- 
school pupils. It combines straight- 
forward and valuable information 
with a strong narrative quality; that 
is, you read it as much for the sake 
of the daring men who carry on these 
engagements as for the building-up 
of the navy itself to which their cour- 
age contributed. There are pictures 
throughout, striking drawings of ac- 
and the whole work 
is one to keep anyone following its 
course from page to page, from period 
to period. It lasts long enough to get 
the United States well into the air 
as well as on the water. 

Our Airmen (Dodd Mead, $2) by 
Irving Crump and John W. Newton. 
might well be taken along with Mr. 
Finger’s book, for the navy’s part in 
the great events of air-history is 
made clear in several chapters, but 
other fields of aerial activity are also 
represented with personal sketches 
of exploits, studies of training, and 
of course, photographs. This is one 
of a series including Our Police, and 
other books by which a boy can get 
an idea of the sort of life he might 
lead in these fields and the sort of 
character and training he should 
have for success in them. 


tion and courage, 






















































































































ticles (November 14 and Decem- 

ber 5, 1936) we studied the 
answers which leading European gov- 
ernments are now giving to the two 
basic issues of economic and political 
life: First, who shall control property? 
Second, who shall control govern- 
ment? 

Over the problem of control of 
property we found these European 
governments divided sharply into two 
contending forces. On 


[: two preceding Scholastic ar- 


An Object Lesson to Dictators 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


of owning property and of carrying 
on government, their leaders are fear- 
ful that at any moment they too will 
be swept into the world-conflict. 

In this third article we turn to our 
own country to ask: What answers 
will the American people give to our 
two questions? Will they submit to 


ing many of the earth’s finest harbors 

2. The exploitation of this rich oop. 
tinent, practically untouched in 1600, was 
for nearly 300 years isolated from the 
warring courts of Europe by the Atlantic 
and the lack of swift transportation ang 
communication. Hence the spectacula 
conquest of the physicz! continent was 
relatively uninterrupted by European 
interference. 

3. A large population of ambitious 
energetic pioneers of varied European 
stocks was constantly augmented by new 

streams of adventuri 





the one hand are those 
governments and polit- 
ical groups which are 
committed to preserve 
the private ownership 
of property. In Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, and other 
countries these are 
coming to be called 
Fascist. Opposed to 
them in the world-wide 
struggle are those gov- 
ernments and political 
groups which are de- 
termined to end private 
capitalism, or drasti- 
cally to reconstruct it. 
The leadership of this 
group is found in the 
Communists of Russia 
and their allies in vari- 
ous countries. 

But property can be 
controlled only through 
the control of govern- 











immigrants. Until 1799, 
99 per cent of these were 
northwestern Europeans 
and 91 per cent of these 
were British. Not unti] 
nearly 1900 did the old 
Nordic immigration give 
way to the Italian, Slavic, 
and Jewish stock of east- 
ern and southern Europe, 


4. These immigrants 
brought with them the 
western Europe civiliza- 
tion — particularly the 
ideas of democracy that 
had slowly evolved in the 
British Isles and along the 
northwest coast of Europe. 


5. For almost 250 years 
these people were prac- 
tically uninterrupted in 
their conquest of the 
physical continent; free 
land was always available 
and an _ ever-advancing 
frontier developed special 





American traits. Out- 
standing among _ these 
were resourcefulness, a 





ment. Hence the answer 
given to our second 
question becomes of 
paramount importance. 
On this question, as on the first one, 
the governments and peoples of the 
world are split into two warring 
camps—the dictatorships vs. the de- 
mocracies. Moreover on this ques- 
tion the leaders of the present Fascist 
and Communist governments all stand 
for dictatorship. The leader decides 
policies and programs, the masses of 
the people carry out his orders. Thus 
from Portugal and Germany, eastward 
across the continents of Europe and 
Asia to Japan and China,the iron hand 
of the dictator is supreme over free 
speech and the free play of intelli- 
gence. 

But we also saw that a minority of 
peoples and governments still hold to 
the democratic method, conspicuous 
among them being Great Britain and 
the British dominions, France, and 
the Scandinavian countries. Strug- 
gling to maintain the democratic way 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


Here, millions decide—in most of Europe, just three. 


dictatorship? Will they socialize the 
ownership of property? 


Is Democracy in America Unique? 


No one can make even a tentative 
estimate of what our people will do 
except as he understands the unique 
conditions under which they practised 
democracy in the past 300 years. 
Young Americans should study these 
thoroughly until they comprehend the 
role of such factors as the following: 


1. The unique geography of the United 
States: Location in a stimulating and 
productive climate; a variety of growing 
seasons adapted to the production of basic 
foodstuffs; a vast store of natural re- 
sources, such as broad farming lands, 
rich deposits of coal and oil and other 
sources of power, and iron, copper, lime- 
stone and other indispensable raw ma- 
terials; and an unusual coast line shelter- 


sense of equality, a belief 
in the dignity of labor, an 
absence of class distine- 
tions, a belief in hard 
work and a vast optimism. 


I. Who Shall Control Government? 
America’s Answer 


Under these special conditions a 
unique American individualism grew 
up, based upon the twofold idea: First, 
that men shall be free to rise by their 
own efforts. But second, that the 
same men must accept the obligations 
of social responsibility to the com- 
munity and the nation. Here, then, is 
the unique American interpretation 
of democracy. Each man is free to 
make the most of himself, but every 
man’s freedom ends where every 
other man’s freedom begins. It is 
true, of course, that shrewd and am- 
bitious, grasping and aggrandizing 
men did succeed in securing the 
greatest share of the continent's 
wealth and that the poverty of millions 
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masses actually prevented them 
“am taking advantage of the freedom 
“which was assumed to be theirs. But 
because of the newness of the coun- 
try, for nearly 300 years the generally 
accepted “American” point of view 
was enabled to evolve without being 
seriously called in question. Through- 
out the nineteenth century industry 
and business, while expanding with 
frightening speed, passed through a 
recurring series of so-called depres- 
sions—short intervals which were 
rightly named “hard times.” But still 
there was no serious questioning of 
the rightness of either the democratic 
method or of the private ownership 
roperty. 
oy ~ sf 1929 the United States, 
like Europe and Asia, passed through 
a critical period in which the whole 
economic system was stalled. We 
need not remind ourselves again of 
the details of the great economic and 
political crisis which developed after 
the stock market crash of October, 
1929, except to call to mind that every 
of economic life was affected. 
By 1933 the number of unemployed 
was estimated to be from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000, and practically three- 
fourths of the American. people con- 
fronted real economic difficulties. 

In the midst of such a crisis, which 
way did the American people go— 
the way of the dictator or the way 
of democracy? Pretenders to dic- 
tatorship arose on every hand. We 
had our Silver Shirts, our Liberty 
League, our Black Legion, our Huey 
Longs and Pelleys, our Father 
Coughlins, and our Doctor Town- 
sends. But in spite of the depth and 
the prolongation of the crisis, rela- 
tively few Americans really gave 
their allegiance to these demagogues. 
Instead, in the autumn of 1932, they 
went to the polls as they had for a 
century and a half and with the free 
use of the secret ballot, voted the 
Hoover administration out of office 
and the Roosevelt administration in. 

As we have said before, there are 
two ways in which the democratic 
method can be set aside in a crisis. 
There is, first, the way of armed force 
which Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and 
others took. But there is, second, the 
way of voluntary agreement by the rep- 
resentatives of the people who, for a 
limited period of time, relinquish their 
tight to policy-making and leadership. 

The latter was the way which the 
Americans chose to follow. They 
gave President Roosevelt, for a 
limited amount of time, tremendous 
emergency powers. Using this power 
he and his administration exercised 
more control over the economic sys- 
tem than any American President 
had ever dared to assume. But as 
he did so, free speech was not sup- 
pressed! Business men and Mr. Roose+ 
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velt’s political opponents led in a 
growing denunciation of New Deal 
laws. Publishers, publicists, and 
economists demanded that the pro- 
gram be scrapped. Action was 
brought against New Deal legislation 
in the courts, and the United States 
Supreme Court declared many of 
these laws invalid. 

Thus, the American way was the 
way of criticism and free discussion 
of government. In the campaign 
which preceded the 1936 election the 
opposition became well organized 
under the leadership of such forces 
as the American Liberty League and 
the Republican party. From June to 
November, 1936, the parties held their 
conventions, selected their candi- 
dates and adopted their platforms. 
For months the American people 
talked over the issues, the candidates, 
and the proposed platforms. And on 
November 3, more than 45,000,000 
Americans went to the polls and, in 
one of the greatest political landslides 
in our history, gave Mr. Roosevelt 
27,000,000 popular votes and 523 elec- 
toral votes, while his Republican op- 
ponent, Mr. Landon, received less 
than 17,000,000 popular votes and 
only 8 electoral votes. The five other 
party candidates gathered in a total 
of 1,200,000. 

Here, then, is an instructive ex- 
ample of American democracy in ac- 
tion. It is true that there was, as 
usual, much ballyhoo, much raising 
of false issues, calling of names, and 
the use of other political tricks. It 
is true that relatively few of the 45,- 
000,000 voters really understood the 
issues involved. But in spite of all 
the recognized limitations of democ- 
racy, America stuck to it, and de- 
cided that ballots instead of bullets 
should settle government problems. 


II. Who Shall Control Property? 
America’s Answer 


Throughout American history the 
great bulk of our people have con- 


tinued to believe in the private own- 
ership, control, and development of 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion. Yet the history of government 
in the United States has been essen- 
tially the history of a struggle over 
the control of property.' From the 
very first settlements to the disap- 
pearance of the frontier in 1890 the 
owners of small amounts of property 
have fought for control of govern- 
ment with those who obtained a mo- 
nopoly over land and the other means 
of production. During the large part 
of our history this fight for control 
was ‘carried on through the local, 
state, and national governments. But 
through it all it was esentially a 
struggle between owners of Big Prop- 
erty against the owners of Little 
Property, but not for and against the 
socialization of ownership of all the 
means of production. 

Slowly, however, as in other mod- 
ern countries, as the conditions of 
social life changed, the Americans 
learned that some kind of property 
could be managed properly only un- 
der public ownership. For example, 
it was found, after many communi- 
ties of America had suffered from 
terrible fires and epidemics, that the 
control and administration of water 
supplies and fire and health depart- 
ments must become public. Similarly 
our forefathers saw long ago that to 
make democracy work, the education 
of all the children of all the people 
must be carried on in a vast system 
of schools publicly supported and 
controlled. As the decades of the 
nineteenth century passed, other kinds 
of property were taken under public 
ownership and development—the 
postal system, the public streets, 
roads, parks and playgrounds; the li- 
braries, museums, hospitals, and all 
the public buildings and grounds in 
which these and similar activities are 
carried on. 

(Concluded on page 26) 


1, See my America’s March T 


meard Democracy. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1937 





CONGRESS REGULATES THE RAILROADS 


Dorf's Visualized American History 


The history of the railroads and other big industries in America has been one 
of increasing government regulation. 
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President Sees Balanced Budget in 1939 


THREE YEARS’ BUDGETS IN A NUTSHELL 


Estimated, 
Fiseal Year 1938 
$7,293,607,197 

6,157,999,254 


Actual, 
Fiseal Year 1936 
$4,115,956,615 
8,879,798,257 


Estimated, 
Fiscal Year 1937 
$5.828,150,719 

8,480,804,.493 


slightly more than fifty major eg, 
Dates mates and a few minor extras. By 
eceipts in a sense such a count is a master. 


Expenditures 


Surplus 
Deficit 
National Debt 


* This estimated surplus depends on eliminatior 
and relief through increase of private empl 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

presented his budget for the 

year 1937-38, that is for the 
twelve months beginning next July, 
to Congress. He promised a balanced 
budget by the fiscal year 1938-39 if 
industry helps absorb the unem- 
ployed. To cover relief 
needs for the next five 
months he asked for an 
added $650,000,000. These 
problems are expected to 
cause Congress a lot of 
trouble. In fact, the prob- 
lem of preparing a budget 
for our nation’s expenses 
and income for a year is 
a highly complicated one. 

Consider, for the mo- 
ment, your own case. Pos- 
sibly your family has you 
on a budget. You have a few dollars 
to pay school expenses and provide 
entertainment for one week. If you 
go to an extra moving picture or 
basketball game these items cause a 
serious shrinkage in your funds. Your 
budget must be revised, and econo- 
mies undertaken, or you are faced 
with a deficit which must be met by 
borrowing. And maybe your credit 
is not very good because your par- 
ents remember that you ran over 
your budget the week before. Now, 
if, instead of handling a few dollars 
a week, you are given the task of 
budgeting the spending and receiving 
of six or eight billion dollars a year, 
the task really gets complicated. Such 
is the case with the United States 
Government. The Government has a 
Bureau of the Budget, under a Di- 
rector, to perform the budget-mak- 
ing tasks for all its departments and 
bureaus. The Director prepares the 
yearly budget, but the President is 
responsible for it. 

The biggest budget-making bureau 
in the world is in charge of Director 
Daniel W. Bell. He receives from all 
government departments their esti- 
mates of how much money they will 
need to perform their duties. These 
figures are assembled and revised. 
Then they are reduced or increased 
accerding to the amount of money 
the Treasury has, or can raise through 
taxes or borrowing. And these last 
two sentences cover a lot of ground 
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35,001 ,543,494 


yment, 


BELL 


1,135,607,943* 


2,652,653,774 
35,026,543,494 


,123,000 probable exper 


4,763,941,642 
33,778,543,493 


ditures for recovery 


and many headaches. “Working your 
way through this budget mill isn’t a 
problem such as a mathematics pro- 
fessor might solve,” said one budget 
veteran wearily, “it’s a way of life.” 
It might be added that this “way of 
life” has a great effect on thousands 
of office holders and mil- 
lions of taxpayers. Last 
year, ten billion dollars 
passed through numerous 
departments of the “budg- 
et mill” where experts 
studied long columns of 
figures and approved or 
rejected expenditures for 
everything frem a battle- 
ship to a gasoline bill for 
a few dollars. 

“As members of the 
Federal Budget Bureau 
put it,” writes Duncan Aikman, “the 
bureau this year has been checking 


piece of modest understatement. The 
Department of Agriculture, for jg. 
stance, figures in the Budget Bu. 
reau’s reckoning as simply one g 
the major accounts to be supervise 
Yet, to take a random example, th 
estimates of all the divisions, s =ctions 
subdivisions, and subsections of th. 
department’s Bureau of Plant —. 
tomology alone fill eighteen pages g 
fine print in a book whose pages ap 
almost as large as an old-fashioneg 
family Bible.” 

But the Budget Bureau is just one 
hurdle that an office holder mug 
jump before he can spend the tax. 
payers’ money. One budget exper 
has a chart showing that between the 
wish to spend the taxpayers’ dollar 
and the actual recording of its ex. 
penditures there are at least thirty 
such hurdles. Five hurdles must be 
cleared —the estimate preparation, 
the bureau and department talks and 
arguments, the Budget Bureau hear- 
ings, the President’s approval—to get 
a budget item before Congress. Nine 
more hurdles must be cleared to get 
it through (Concluded on page 3) 
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Where "Are Your Brains? 


By Mare Rosenblum 


Major esti. 

xtras, Bu 

. FTER fifteen minutes of failing 
ement. The to make Mildred understand 
re, for in, the binomial theorem, Miss 
udget By. was exasperated almost to 
ply one tears. The first day in sophomore 
Supervised algebra, Mildred’s slowness had spoil- 
sample, the ed the lesson for the entire class. 
AS, Sections Touched by the girl’s earnestness, 
ons of the Miss Phipps offered to give her some 

Plant Ee. ivate help after school, but the most 
=m Pages ¢ Stal explanations seemed to mean 
| pages an nothing. No matter how she tried, 
1-fashioned Mildred’s pretty forehead stayed 
knotted in perplexity. 

“Let's forget about a and b and x 
and y. We don’t have to use letters. 
What is the square of the sum of one 
and two?” Miss Phipps repeated for 
the third time. 

Mildred bit her lip and looked at 
the book again. She wanted to give 
the right answer but words like 
square and sum were all mixed up 
in her mind with irrepressible 
thoughts of her ballet class and Duke 
Ellington’s band. With her eyes glued 
to the dancing numerals she was 
beating with a pencil on the desk the 
thythm of the tango. None of these 
things together seemed to make any 
sense. She could only falter miser- 
ably, “I’m afraid I don’t understand, 
Miss Phipps.” 

Then Miss Phipps did something 
which she knew a_ good teacher 
should never do. She hated herself 
for it but she couldn’t stop the words 
in her mouth. “Where are your 
brains?” she groaned. “In your 
feet?” 

It is easy for a teacher to feel that 
if a pupil is slow in a subject, he has 
no brains. Although people may re- 
alize that modern research shows that 
personality is many-sided, that a per- 
son’s talents may grow in any one 
of many directions and be dwarfed 
in others—still, the impulse is first 
to howl at an error and second to 
take for granted that the error is a 
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The “tweezer-dexterity” test. 
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Science has worked out 
some odd new ways of tell- 
ing where ability lies. Some 
of these tests, described in 
this second article on “‘hu- 
man engineering,” reveal 
latent powers in people. 


sign of a thoroughly bankrupt char- 
acter. Students like Mildred, gifted 
though they may be at dancing, sew- 
ing, or talking, sometimes get to be 
known as stupid failures in school. 
The sense of shame that comes from 
this unjust reputation may stay with 
them all their lives. Instead of feel- 


Can you see any difference in these 
pictures? 


ing proud and strong, they are shy 
and apologetic. 

If pupils only knew what is going 
on in the scientific study of personal- 
ity, they would never need to feel 
ashamed of having trouble with their 
studies. Mr. Johnson O’Connor, head 
of the Human Engineering Labora- 
tory at Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, says that there are at least eight 
types of “brains”—he calls them “hu- 
man elements”—which can be meas- 
ured as surely as the weather-man 
measures the winds. He is on the 
track of several other elements which 
he has not yet been able to measure 
reliably. Before many years, he feels, 
it may be possible to measure over 
a hundred different talents that peo- 
ple have. And the startling fact about 
these many talents is that they come 
in every possible combination or pat- 
tern. Look at the various color com- 
binations in the skin, eyes, hair, teeth, 
and clothing in your own classroom 
and you will get an idea of how many 
combinations of talents there can be. 

Some of these students may have 
their brains in their feet, like Mil- 
dred, but they may also have brains 
in various amounts in their fingers, 
eyes, ears, in their muscle, backbone, 
and in their hearts. 

They have all types of brains, in 


varying degrees, of course. There- 
fore why feel ashamed if your alge- 
bra brains are rather watery? Your 
brains for selling may be the best 
there are. 

Selling ability is one of the talents 
for which Mr. O’Connor has been 
able to find a fairly reliable measure. 
Unfortunately, he can not name them 
all according to the occupations they 
affect. No psychologist has been able 
to isolate garage ability, restaurant 
ability, or trombone ability. Instead! 
these human elements are defined to 
a large extent by the tests which 
measure them. Their names are: 

Personatity: Mr. O’Connor gives 
this term a narrower meaning than 
most psychologists. He uses it to mean 
the degree to which a person is sub- 
jective or objective. The subjective 
type usually works best alone, at re- 
search, or in design; while the objec- 
tive type excels at selling, dealing with 
other people and at managing things. 
Almost no one scores 100% one way 
or the other 

TonaL Memory: This is the ability 
to remember strains of music, a fairly 
good index for musical ability. There 
is some indication that this property 
may be paralleled with the power to 
develop a lange vocabulary 

ENGINEERING APTITUDE: The ability to 
understand and deal with three-di- 
mensional figures, necessary to design- 
ers, mechanics, architects, builders, 
sculptors, and engineers 

ACCOUNTING (or CLERICAL) APTITUDE: 
The ability to grasp figures and to 
make notations, exhibited by account- 
ants, business men, executives. 

FINGER DEXTERITY: The ability to 
use the fingers, essential to musicians, 
typists, packers, binders, printers, 
weavers, or pickpockets 

TWEEZER DEXTERITY: The ability to 
handle small delicate tools, essential 
to dentists, surgeons, machinists, jewel- 
ers or watch-makers, technicians, or 
seamstresses. This ability, curiously, 
has no relation to finger dexterity. 
One may be extremely high in either 
tweezer or finger dexterity, and low 
in the other 





The “finger-dexterity” test. 








CREATIVE IMAGINATION: Inventive 
ability, characteristic of designers, 
writers, artists, inventors, actors, and 
composers. 

ART APPRECIATION: The “extent to 
which an individual’s taste in art 
compares with the taste of individuals 
who are earning their living in art. 
You will have a much better un- 

derstanding of these elements when 
you know how they are measured. 
The technique of making these meas- 
urements is an art in itself. Mr. 
David Mack of the Human Engineer- 
ing Laboratories feels that it takes 
at least two years training to become 
adept at this art. Each element is 
graded by a separate test or group 
of tests. A rounded selection of tests, 
to explore several phases of their per- 
sonality, is given each subject, in a 
period of two to three hours. At the 
end of that period, you may learn 
some facts about yourself which you 
never suspected. 

To take them in order, the person- 
ality test is a word association test 
adapted from the types used by many 
doctors of mental illness. A list of 
words is read at the rate of about four 
a minute to the person who is being 
examined. As each word is pro- 
nounced, the subject is supposed to 
respond with the first word that 
comes into his head. A sample of 
the objective responses is given here: © 


Worp RESPONSE 
Grass Green 
Sun Light 
Water wet 


In each of these examples, you can 
see that the response is commonly 
connected with the idea. Even if op- 
posites are given, if black is the re- 
sponse to white, the association is a 
common one. When a subjective per- 
son is on the stand, the responses 
tend to become far-fetched. The 
number of unusual responses is some 
measure of the person’s subjectivity. 
An individual’s score on the person- 
ality test is based on the number of 
other people in a thousand who give 
the same responses that he gives. 


Examples of subjective responses 
might be: 

Worp RESPONSE 

Grass Skirt 

Sun Gun 

Water Daughter 


The test for tonal memory is an 
adaptation of one of six musical tests 
developed by Dr. Carl E. Seashore, 
of the University of California. This 
test uses a series of musical phrases, 
divided into pairs. In each pair, the 
melody of the first phrase is the same 
as in the second, with the exception 
of one note. As each pair of phrases 
is played, the listener is supposed to 
name by number the changed note. 
For example, if the first phrase is 
mi-re-sol, and the second phrase is 


20 


me-fa-sol, the changed note would 
be number two. A six-note phrase 
is difficult enough for most people. 

Wiggly blocks, a sort of three-di- 
mensional jigsaw puzzle, are used to 
determine engineering aptitude. Sub- 
jects are graded on their speed in 
putting the loose pieces together in 
a single block. There are a few suc- 
cessful engineers who do badly in 
this test, and there have been boys 
who scored well in the test who did 
not take up some form of engineering 
for an occupation. The Laboratory 
can assure no one of success in en- 





These are not the official “wiggly 
blocks,” but they show what they 
are like. 


gineering on the basis of this test; it 
can tell to the last decimal point what 
are the mathematical chances of suc- 
cess. 

The test for clerical aptitude con- 
sists of checking two parallel columns 
of figures. It looks something like 


this: 
SaME DIFFERENT 

55 5 unc: ieee 

 s Saaaee a 

456 456 Pa Semone 

ack eacice ioe ae 

People are graded both for their 

speed in completing the test and for 


the number of errors. Surprisingly 
enough, this test demonstrated that 
the fastest workers are also the most 
accurate. There are exceptions to 
this rule, but generally the less time 
you take to do this test, the less er- 
rors you make. This principle ap- 
plies also in other fields. In a later 
article, you will see how it kept one 
boy from failing in school. 

The tests for finger dexterity and 
tweezer dexterity use the same prin- 
ciple, although they produce oddly 
different results with the same per- 
son. In the finger test, a board with 
a hundred holes in it is given to the 
subject with a tray containing a hun- 
dred pins. The subject is told to pick 
up the pins three at a time and place 
them in the holes as fast as he can 
until all the holes are filled. For 
the tweezer test, two boards with a 
hundred holes each are used. In this 
test, the task is to use a tweezer to 
pick the pins, one at a time, out of 
the holes in one board and plant 
them in the other. Scores in both 


of these tests are based on gna 

It is difficult to believe that there 
could be a measure for imaginat 
but the Human Engineering Labo. 
atory has developed a test Which 
checks reliably, for all its oddity 
with the ability of inventors, judge 
upon the number of patents 
have taken out, and with the ability 
of advertising men, judged upon the 
number of ideas they have sold Peo. 
ple who take the test are assigned 
to write upon subjects which can 
only be described as dizzy. 

An example is: Suppose all the 
buildings in the world were to fall 
down within six weeks, what should 
be done about it? If the subject js 
to be useful, people must know every. 
thing about it or nothing. They ap 
told that they will be rated for crea. 
tive imagination on the quantity, ang 
not on the quality, of what they write 

The other two tests both deal with 
pictures. Both are adaptations of 
tests developed outside of the Lab. 
oratory. The test for Art Apprecia. 
tion had its origin with Dr. Margaret 
McAdory of Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia. 

Inductive reasoning is tested with 
twenty rows of simple line drawings, 
with six drawings to a group. Three 
pictures in each row have certain 
features in common. Speed and ar. 
curacy in checking the pictures jp 
each row which have common fea- 
tures determine the grade. 

When they take a test in art ap- 
preciation, people are handed in suc- 
cession several groups of pictures, 
with four pictures in each group. They 
are asked to choose in each group 
the pictures they like best, second 
best, third best, and least. Their 
choices are then compared with the 
choices expressed by a group of peo- 
ple who are making a successful liy- 
ing as artists. The score goes 
when the choices are the same. 

Do these tests prove anything? The 
reason they are described here is 
that they have demonstrated their re- 
liability. With a few inevitable ex- 
ceptions, they obtain high grades 
from people who excel in the types 
of work listed above. And among 
the thousands of youngsters who have 
been tested, those who made high 
scores in certain abilities made the 
most headway in occupations calling 
for those abilities, notwithstanding 
the influence of family, money, health, 
and locality on their choice of occu- 
pation. 

Human Engineering is making dis- 
coveries which may profoundly affect 
the school program. It may help to 
save many men from the human junk 
pile. It is also a force in exposing | 
the fallacies of psychological rackets 
which offer success and riches for @ 
small fee. 
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The Romance of “Romance” 


By Sidney Jaffe, M.A. 


VERY student knows that there 
exists in Europe a group of in- 
dividual languages, each mark- 
different from the others, each 
with a distinct vocabulary and idiom, 
all of which are commonly re- 
ferred to as the Romance languages. 
But few know how they are so closely 
related as to merit a family name, or 
why they are given their provocative 
tile. There is one common—and ex- 
tremely faise—notion in general use: 
that the term Romance refers to all 
Southern European tongues, and in- 
dicates the languid, dreamy, “roman- 
tic” nature of the people who speak 
them. A few words will serve to 
break down this belief which so com- 
pletely obscures the real situation, and 
at the same time to give a new under- 
standing of what language is: how it 
begins and how it grows. 

The interesting task of discovering 
the origin and tracing the develop- 
ment of modern languages is the work 
of a small group of scholars called 
philologists. (Greek philos, friend +- 
logos, word.) At the outset of our 
discussion, we must make clear the 
philologist’s fundamental principle: 
that modern language, like modern 
life, is the result of a process of pro- 
gressive evolution; and that, just as 
the biologist, the zoologist or the 
geologist can explain the origin 
and subsequent growth of a form of 
life found today in nature, so can the 
philologist trace the development of 
the languages spoken by modern man. 
The biologist divides his subjects into 
various groups, according to common 
characteristics — organic and inor- 
ganic, vertebrate and invertebrate, 
etc. Likewise, the philologist dis- 
tinguishes between various classes of 
languages, and groups them according 
to their origins—thus, the Slavic, the 
Germanic, and many others. One of 
these classes is the Romance group. 

The Romance languagés may be 
separated, for convenience, into two 
divisions; the major—French, Spanish 
and Italian; and the minor—Portu- 
guese, Provencal and Rumanian. The 
problem before us is: Why are these 
six tongues classed under one head? 
And why are they given the name 
“Romance”? The answer to these 
questions involves a very interesting 
Story; one that will open new wide 
vistas of knowledge to the intelligent 
student. : 

Concerning the languages spoken in 

rm Europe before the Roman 
conquest/Jittle is known. The con- 
tinent was’ overrun with barbarian, 
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half-civilized tribes. Modern France, 
as you know from your Caesar, was 
called Gaul, and was inhabited by a 
people who spoke various Celtic dia- 
lects. This Gallic language has been 
lost, destroyed by the all-consuming 
Roman legions. The same was true 
everywhere the Pax Romana pene- 
trated. The customs, the laws, the 
language of the conquered people 
were forcefully uprooted. One was 
no longer a Gaul, an Iberian; one 
was a Roman. The cultured and 
learned Athenian and the rude moun- 
tain shepherd — everybody, every- 
where paid tribute to the Emperor at 
Rome. There were many instruments 
whereby this vast empire was held 
together. Of these, but one concerns 
us—the Latin language. The language 
of Rome was imposed upon the whole 
far-flung dominion. Roman colonies 
were established among the barbarian 
tribes, schools were created, special 
privileges were granted to those who 
used Latin; and the subjugated peo- 
ples were obliged to use it in all their 
public business. Inevitably, then, Latin 
came to predominate over every other 
tongue. 

Now you must not think that Latin 
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was a single, uniform language. Of 
course you have agonized to yourself 
while wading through Cicero, “Is it 
possible that a whole continent of 
people spoke like that!” It is no more 
true that every member of the Roman 
Empire used Ciceronian Latin than it 
is that all English speaking people use 
the same kind of English. We all 
speak the same language, yes. But 
the college professor, the doctor, the 
lawyer have a language that is much 
different from that of the laborer, the 
stevedore, the farmhand. .The Bos- 
tonian and the New Yorker can com- 
municate, but there are marked dif- 
ferences in their manners of speech— 
differences of vocabulary, of pronun- 
ciation, of intonation. So clear are 
sectional differences that we can 
“spot” a person as a Southerner by 
his slow, broad drawl; or as a Yankee 
by his nasal twang. 

Living so intimately with these phe- 
nomena we have come to dismiss them 
with scant attention. Worse, we have 
imputed affectation to members of a 
language group different from our 
cwn. The Bostonian smiles when his 
New York cousin says shoit for shirt; 
and the New Yorker laughs when Mr 
Boston says lahst for last. Yet both 
are in the presence of one of the fun- 
damental facts of linguistic evolution. 
The same language may receive such 
a radically different treatment in one 
section of its domain, that in time a 
new language may result 

This short discussion 
of the matter may serve 
to make you under- 
stand what happened to 
Cicero’s pure Latin. 
The educated people, 
the upper class, spoke 
and wrote what we call 
today classical Latin, 
the language of the 
schools. But the crude 
and unlettered popu- 
lace, like the “common 
man” of today, devel- 
oped a quite different 
manner of expression. 
The pure classical forms 
underwent a_ gradual 
reformation, a simplifi- 
cation in the mouths of 
the people. For in- 
stance, instead of the five 
declensions of classi- 
cal Latin, the popular 
language knew only 
three. The six cases 
were reduced to two— 
nominative and accusa- 
tive. Adjectives were 
compared simply by 
prefixing “plus” to the 
positive, instead of by 
change of form. In 
place of the synthetic 
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forms of the schools, the people used 
analytic forms. Thus, in place of amor, 
(I am loved) they adopted the more com- 
prehensive form, amatus sum; and in 
place of amabo, they used amare habeo, 
(I have to love). In addition to these 
changes of inflection, the words them- 
selves took on new appearance. While 
the entire process of word change is 
a complicated one, it is interesting to 
note a few outstanding results of it. 
Caesar’s trans became tras; spina be- 
came espina; poena became pena; and 
calidus simplified to caldus. 

Thus a new language grew, and devel- 
oped side by side with the old. The new 
tongue is called by modern scholars 
“vulgar Latin”; that is, the Latin of 
the vulgus, the populace. It was this 
language, more flexible, more “natural” 
that spread among the conquered peo- 
ple, rather than the stiff, formal Latin 
of the Forum. 

But you must understand that vulgar 
Latin itself was not a uniform language. 
We have already indicated the extent 
of the area in which Latin was the chief 
tongue. Northerners, living in a brisk, 
cool temperature, with active habits of 
life; Southerners, languid, easy-going, 
slow-moving; mountaineers, plainsmen. 
shepherds, tradesmen—all with their 
own native peculiarities of speech— 
used it. You can readily see, then, that 
the new language as it evolved in the 
many and varied parts of the Empire 
received many different treatments. A 
certain root word, used by successive 
generations of Iberians, emerged as a 
peculiarly Spanish word: the same root, 
after Gallic handling, emerged as pecu- 
liarly French, and so on for Italian and 
the minor languages. In this manner, 
the basic language, Latin, emerged in 
the twelfth century (approximately) as 
six new languages, each with its own 
variations and dialects. You can see now 
why we say that these languages com- 
pose a single linguistic family; they are 
all direct descendants of a common 
mother tongue. 

Now, as to the meaning of the word 
Romance as applied to these neo-Latin 
languages. For a long time after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, the language of 
the educated Western European con- 
tinued to be Latin. All documents of 
Church and State were couched in dig- 
nified Ciceronian phrases. But in the 
meantime, as we have seen, the various 
vernaculars were undergoing their indi- 
vidual processes of development. Finally 
perhaps in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, a few bold spirits undertook to 
write in their native, popular languages. 
These “new” languages were given, by 
the French, the special name of romans, 
a term which they derived from the 
vulgar Latin adverb romanice, itself 
evidently based on the adjective roman- 
us. The French word was adapted 
by the other European languages, and 
we ourselves use it in its English form— 
Romance. 

Philology may be a truly fascinating 
study. It is hardly the dry-as-dust, 
book-grubbing affair that outsiders be- 
lieve it to be. On the contrary, it pro- 
vides a rich and broadening field that the 
brilliant young mind may with profit 
cultivate. 
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Poets Are Born and Made 


An Interview with Edwin Markham 
By Rodney D. Dakin 





EDWIN MARKHAM 


DWIN MARKHAM—an _ open 
fire—a stormy night—this is an 
experience not readily forgotten. 

“A true poet is both born and 
made,” he said. “Many can acquire 
by study and observation much that 
is needful for this career; yet unless 
he has been endowed from on high 
with an intangible lyric spirit at birth, 
he will never write great poetry. 

“One of the best among the living 
American writers of lofty poetry is 
Anna Hempstead Branch. Some of 
the work of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
is fresh and startling; but sometimes 
I think she drops into obscurities. 

“You ask me what gave the inspira- 
tion for my poem ‘Lincoln, The Man 
of the People.’ One day in January, 
1900, a committee from the Republi- 










can Club of New York City, called 
on me in Brooklyn, requesting thay 
write a poem for their banquet i, 
honor of Lincoln. I accepted the inyit., 
tion—took my pen and waited. 
night before the dinner found me with 
only a few scattered phrases Written 
found me waiting for the roundel 
conception! At two in the morning ¢ 
the last night the whole idea Tushed 
down upon me. In two hours, I hg 
completed the poem, which, with th 
exception of a changed word »& 
phrase here and there, remains today 
as I first wrote it. 

“My poem, “The Crows,’ was wri. 
ten in less time. During the war] 
was told by my neighbor that I shoul 
do my bit; so I decided to plant com 
in my backyard. After many hous 
of weary digging and planting | 
finished the work, and sat down m 
the back step to rest. While I sat 
mopping my brow, a flock of croys 
happened by and perched on a tre 
overlooking the garden. They cag 
sidelong glances at the corn, and] 
heard them shouting satirically, ‘Such 
corn! Such corn!’ Then seeing m 
they flew away. Later in the day | 
looked out at the garden again, and 
found the same crows digging vig. 
orously in the middle of the cornfield: 
and this time, in an entirely different 
tone, the whole flock was shouting 
‘Such corn! Such corn!!!’ 

“It is clear that a poet must be able 
to embellish everything he touches— 
throw upon it ‘A light that never wa 
on sea or land’. 

“Science gives us the intellectual 
meaning of things, but where science 
stops, poetry begins. She sees things 
in the light of the noble emotions, in 
the light of Eternity.” 








: ON THE AIR . 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE AIR 

Under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and 
American School of the Air, a series of 
special radio versions of Shakespearian 
plays are being given over the CBS net- 
work on alternate Tuesday afternoons at 
2:15 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time). 
On January 19th there was a radio ver- 
sion of Julius Caesar. Later broadcasts 
will include As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Hamlet and Henry V. 


TREASURES NEXT DOOR 

A new program called Treasures Next 
Door, broadcast by the U. S. Office of 
Education with the cooperation of the 
American Library Association over the 
Columbia network on Monday afternoons 
at 4 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time), 





dramatizes scenes from the great novels 
of all time. A supplementary booklet for 
radio listeners giving notes on the books 
to be dramatized and their authors may 
be obtained by writing Treasures Nezt 
Door, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of the first stories 
dramatized was our old friend, The Ma 
Without a Country. 


HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


A new kind of historical broadcast § 
now a feature of the CBS Sunday pre- 
grams at 1:45 p.m. (Eastern Standard 
Time). With the cooperation of t& 
American Historical Association, Colum 
bia presents each week an informa, 


authentic and strictly unbiased account] 


of the past events that have led up ® 
the most important newspaper headlix 
of the day. 
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“Extend the © WHO’S WHO in the NEWS = 


e.¢@ © 9 
Civil Service? FIGHTING MINISTER REBELS’ MENACE 


(Concluded from page 7) Leader of the powerful unionization Emil Kleber is considered the most im- 
; drive in the nation’s automobile indus- portant member of the “International 
troversy has arisen over the status try is Homer Martin, former clergyman Column” of foreign anti-fascists who are 
the public welfare workers in New and star athlete. At helping the Spanish 
35 he is interna- loyalist forces re- 
tional president of pulse General 
the youngest A. F. Franco’s rebel army 
ef L. union and is_ at the gates of Ma- 
one of the youngest drid. As commander 
of all union presi- of these forces Kle- 
dents. He was a_ ber is credited with 
leader in the rebel- saving the Spanish 
lion against A. F. of capital city, but he 
L.President William is very modest 
He Green and is now’ about this. Though 
vice for all government positions would cooperating with he has fought in 
be undesirable , John L. Lewis of the wars all over the KLEBER 
3. And the system would establish a MARTIN Committee for In- world, Kleber is E 
us precedent. dustrial Organiza- only 41. He is heav- 
“ icatese, we may conclude that or tion ate ily built, has a ready smile, and is idol- 
t positions except major Martin is the son of a public schoo ized by his troops because he will take 
all government P . ol be teacher in southern Illinois. He was a rifle and fight beside them in the front- 
executive departments shou —_ Ss graduated from William Jewell College, line trenches 
under Strictly enforced Civil took post-graduate work at the Kansas No one knows if his real name is Kle- 
Service regulations. City Seminary and was a Baptist min- ber and few people ask questions during 
ister for ten years. As a member of the war time. He was born in Austria, 
"hl; , Illinois Athletic Club, Martin was na- served in the Austrian army, was cap- 
Bibliography tional hop, skip and jump champion. tured by the Russians and escaped and 
Books and Pamphlets While he was minister of a church in went to Canada. He joined a Canadian 
Kansas City, Martin helped organize la- force serving against the Russians in Si- 
Foulke, William D, Fighting The Spoilsmen. Put- boy unions and finally resigned “because beria, but ended up fighting with the 
white’ dg Government Career Service, I found it was impossible to fight the Russians. He drifted back to New York, 
\ of Chicago Press. . battle for labor as I thought it should be became well known in radical circles, 
+ Library—Pergande, Mil- fought, as a minister.” and then appeared in China as a gen- 
(Many volumes published listing Civil Service Leaving the ministry Martin took a_ eral in the Chinese Communist armies 
Examinations, questions and answers.) job in the Fisher body plant in Kansas opposing General Chiang Kai-shek. With 
Willoughby, W. F. | Principles of Public Adminis City In 1934 he helped organize a union 56,000 men, having 12 rounds of ammu- 
tration. Johns’ Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Md. — : ri $i 10 apiece, Kleber fought a 3,500-mil 
The World Almanac, 1936. (Pages 435, 475). and was elected vice-president. Two _ nition apiece, Kleber ought a 3, mile 
Brinser, Ayres. Oxr Government—For Spoils or months later he and other active union rearguard action with 1,200,000 of Gen- 
Service? — gg alg YP, °° men were fired. He was offered another eral Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. He beat 
Se Governesret “Personnel. Report of the position as a minister, but refused and off numerous attacks and retired in good 
Cmmionion, of . my = — oh a took part in the strike which occurred order to png P . 
sonnel Published tor the insti ee ~~ ~—soat the plant. A year ago he turned up in Europe, 
—- ee After’ this strike Martin devoted his and when the Spanish Civil War started 
Periodicals full time to labor and has been a dele- he offered his services to the loyalist 
gate to every national meeting of auto- government. On the basis of his record, 
Annals of the American Acad mp of Fuaied « ¢@ mobile workers. He became president Kleber may be expected to play an im- 
soe a ete ees and és ‘Sekt eeu. of his local union in Kansas City in 1934. portant part in Spanish affairs 
ee cae. 1. 50, p. 54, June, 1935. Time 
to extend the merit system to emergency relief 


° , > Works Progress Administration 
werk. l ® carry the Works : 
National Education Association Journal, vol. 24, Ba anced Budget in 39 through the rest of this fiscal year—five 
a ae So months. About $50,000,000 of this will 
4 ations ) th Oo ssion oO « “E 
cals on public service personnel. L. D. (Concluded from page 18) be used for the Resettlement Adminis- 
Colfman, ee , TEN s tration, the National Youth Administra- 
ex) woh on mae 2, 2906. Farley the committee and floor proceedings of tion, and other smaller relief agencies. 
Service 4 o ’ . 

New Republic, vol. 87, p. 243, July 1, 1936. Farley the House and Senate (Schol., Jan. 9, The WPA will get about $600,000,000, or 
vs. the Civil Service: reply with rejoinder, H. pages 3, 4, 5), signed by the President  $120,000,000 a month. At present it has 
— Renbtic vol, 86, p. 18, February 12, °36. and recorded as an official law of the been spending about $160,000,000 a 
Other people’s money; Old Hickory’s ghost and United States. The man who makes the month. If the WPA cuts its spending to 
Se Gra Service. J. T. Flynn. | May 2.1936, fimal decision on expenditures is the meet the Presidents estimates, twenty- 
oes | yw i'Vaiieee *, 199° Comptroller General of the United States. five out of every 100 workers will lose 
Vital Speeches,-vol. 2. p. 474, May 4, 1936. Has In his budget for the fiscal year 1937- their relief jobs during the next five 
Px ioe a a : —. H. = 1938 the President said that business re- months and be kept off Federal payrolls 

hristia ce Monitor ] s - >, April : : : . 
15, 1936. Let be gevele slosh; tomeee ~ oom covery and the resulting increase hy tax “ne on ae — EE. 
masters from the spoils system. R. Ramspeck. collections would bring income and out- ut in addition to the $650,000,000, he 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine p. 1, March go near a balance. On the possibility asked for another $140,000,000 to be held 
it “7 Pe ee = | of a balanced budget in the 1938-1939 in case of need by the WPA. Adminis- 
Christion Science Monitor Magazine, p. 4, April fiscal year he said: “Without the co- trator Harry Hopkins had been demand- 
oi Merit or patronage which? J. C. operation of business the question of a ing $750,000,000 because he feels that we 
Schalastic, vol. 28, p. 17, April 18, 1936. Merit balanced budget in 1938 must remain an will be faced with a large group of peo- 

¥s. spoils system, the same old fight open one, for the very good reason that ple that business cannot re-employ 


eee Srethic, vel = % 91, Eoereery. 1936. this Government does not propose dur- In sharp contrast to his relief cuts and 


Pus, we have seen that the sys- 
, of Civil Service for all government 
“sitions with the exceptions of heads 
major departments, etc., would fail, 
ecause: 
1. There is no necessity for extending 
nt Civil Service requirements 
ie y itions. 
include all government positi 
Po A complete system of Civil Ser- 

















section 213, married person’s clause. jing the past four years, to allow Ameri- an added $740,821,000 for regular gov- 
- Jy a 1 99 98. Fet can families to starve.” The Presi- ernment departments. The boost is par- 
a ime voi. IF, >. 6, epruary ° “—_ = 
1936. Working for the Rn, Cc. H dent’s total estimate for 1938 relief was tially accounted for by a large increase 


Grattan. $1,853,154,000. It compares with an ac- in our army and navy funds. Two new 
i > & 25 Jur, 1936. al and. lay of $2,816,157,000 battleships will eat up part of the in- 

Fighting the spoils syst C. P.’ Taft tual and future outlay of $2,816,157, S 

iers, vol. 98, p. 74, September 26, 1936. No for the year ending June 30, 1937. crease. The thirteen Farmer-Labor and 


More spoilsmen. imates proposed an Progressive members of the House of 
Time, vol. 28, p. 16, July 29, "36. Civil Service. The budget est Page 


Independent Women, vol. 15, p. 12, January, 1936. ing the next year, any more than dur- other economies the President provided 
hens ; ) ’ 


Literary Digest, vol. i22. p. 3, Aug. 1.'36. Dem. immediate tightening of the relief belt. Representatives indicate that they will 


i 


serats'and jobs. Roosevelt extends Civil Ser- Explaining that the present relief fund fight for a larger relief fund. They are 


pire ® soften attatks on Farley: will be gone by February, the President opposed to limiting relief while increas- 


ee 3 i bch ™= asked for an additional $650,000,000 to ing expenses for weapons of war. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 
January 23 


JOHN HANCOCK 
(1737-93) Ameri- 
can revolutionary 
statesman. Member 
of the Continental 
Congress (1775-80) 
and the first to sign 
the Declaration of 
Independence. 
January 24 
FREDERICK 
THE GREAT 
(1712-86) Frederick 
II, King of Prussia 
He raised Prussia to 
the status of a great 
European power and, 
by unifying the Ger- 
man states, laid the 
future Empire's 
foundation. 
January 25 
ROBERT BURNS 
(1759-96) Greatest 
of Scottish poets. 
Early life that of 
poverty-stricken 
plough-boy. Pub- 
lished first volume of 
poems when 27. In- 
cluded The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. 


January 25 


ROBERT BOYLE 
(1627-91) English 
natural philosopher. 
Devoted his life to 
chemistry and the- 
ology. Experimented 
in pneumatics and 
developed the air- 
pump. 


97 
January 27 


WOLFGANG AMA- 
DEUS MOZART 
(1756-91) Austrian 

composer. A prodigy 

at five; at 14 pro- 
duced first opera. 

Never completed his 

last and_ greatest 

work, the Requiem. 


January 28 


SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE 
(Died) 

(1545-96) British 

admiral, who started 
Britain toward naval 
dominance. First 
Englishman to sail 
around world. De- 
feated Spanish Ar- 
mada. 


January 29 


WILLIAM 
McKINLEY 
(1843-1901) 25th 

President. The Third 
President to lose his 
life at the hands of 
an assassin. Served 
in the Civil War and 
later became Gover- 
nor of Ohio. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson} 


lest hides ah elescoopes 


By Science Service 


Stockholm’s telephone subscribers can 
obtain some unique telephone services. 
The weather bureau prepares weather 
forecasts on wax disks so that by dialing 
the special number the possibility of 
rain, sunshine, cold or snow can be ob- 
tained direct. The “program” is changed 
as often as circumstances require. It is 
also possible to dial directly for taxis 
and the time of day. 

* * * 

The nation’s most unique radio sta- 
tion, which has the only permit ever 
granted by the Federal Communications 
Commission to broadcast continuously 
on all radio frequencies, is in operation 
at Kensington, Maryland. 

Known as Special Experimental Sta- 
tion, W3XFE, the all-wave transmitter 
broadcasts only to itself and enables 
the scientists of the department of ter- 
restrial magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington to bounce radio 
waves off the electrically-ionized layers 
scores and hundreds of miles above the 
earth’s atmosphere. A study of these 
radio reflecting layers, or “mirrors” as 
they have aptly been called, is disclosing 
new facts about radio transmission, mag- 
netic storms around the earth, particle 
emission from the sun and magnetic 
storms on the sun itself. 

Even if you own the most modern all- 
wave radio receiver don’t sit up tonight 
trying to get W3XFE and its “click- 
click-click” signals. Radio engineers of 
the Carnegie Institution worked for six 
months with engineers of the FCC prov- 
ing that although the Carnegie Institu- 
tion station broadcasts on all frequencies 
of police, airplane, commercial and or- 
dinary broadcast radio bands there is no 
interference with them. 

* 7 o 

To protect the eyes of the welder from 
the blinding light of the electric welding 
arc—construction industry’s most impor- 
tant “knitting needle”—a Lexington, Ky., 
inventor, H. F. Montague, has invented 
and just obtained a patent for a new 
type of fool-proof welder’s hood. 

The instant the wearer of such a hood 
touches the piece of metal with the 
welding rod, a protective screen instan- 
taneously covers the window of the 
hood to filter out the blinding rays that 
would otherwise reach the welder’s 
eyes. 

* * * 

The board of Metropolitan Police in 
Tokyo has approved the showing of 
news-reels in the subway stations. 

* * * 


A new fast railway train service be- 
tween Nanking and Shanghai is soon to 
be inaugurated. The 200-mile run will 
be covered in four hours and 50 minutes. 

7 . > 


Scientists at the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., are search- 


ing for some new transparent plasty 
material which will be strong enough 


serve as an airplane windshield for thaw 
bird flies against ¢ 
* . 


accidents where a 
- 


Suddenly come to life is a textile yap 
known for some time to man, bu long 
neglected—rayon staple. It’s many 
closest approach to yarn made fron 
cotton fibers. 

Germany and Italy in their quest ty 
become nationally self-contained and 
to do away with the importation ¢ 
cotton are turning to rayon staple 
Japan, home of natural silk, yet one g 
the world’s greatest producers of artif. 
cial silk, is energetically developing th 
newer fiber. The motive in the east js 
not so much for self-sufficiency ag with 
an eye to capturing world market 
which rayon staple is now opening up. 

England is turning to rayon staple 
with the hope that it will make ig 
cotton machinery hum again. Also fy 
the development of interesting and noyg 
fabrics. So, too, are U. S. textile pro- 
ducers. 

What is staple rayon? Really chopped 
up artificial silk threads. 

Ordinarily, artificial silk fabrics ap 
made from long continuous threads spun 
from a chemical solution of wood, or 
cotton linters, by machines which ar 
truly mechanical silk worms. What the 
staple yarn manufacturer does is to take 
these long threads and cut them up ip 
short lengths, usually anywhere from 
two to seven inches. This gives fibes 
that correspond to the fibers in a cotte 


boll. 


Geographically only a few miles awa 
from the strike troubles of the autom- 
bile industry but mentally removed to 
several years in the future, the men who 
are responsible for the technical futur 
of America’s motoring public recently 
opened their annual meeting in Detroit 
Mich. 

A swift survey of the program of tk 
Society of Automotive Engineers now 
in session runs the gamut of motordom 
from the future place of the trailer i 
the American scheme of things to the 
design of 125-ton trans-oceanic se 
planes. 

The trouble shooter of traffic prob 
lems, Lieut. F. M. Krem! of Evanston, 
Ill., is in a symposium on traffic along 
with the chief of the Bureau of Publi 
Roads, T. H. McDonald of Washington 
How to make the present roads safe and 
how to build safer ones are problem 
under consideration. 


In all the affairs of human life, 
cial as well as political, I have te 
marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones thal 
strike deepest to the grateful and a 
preciating heart.—Clay. 
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d Round Jable 


nd Table is open to all un- 

= a high school students inter- 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
city, state and teacher’s name, 
should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
S., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


The Blind 
you cannot see the wind 
Mee ouch a star’s white wings, 
Else it will burn you with the song 
It sings. 
that they are wrong; the wind 
7. held my hand on silent days 
To steady me. And stars have lit 
My darkened ways. 


Death they do not know at all, 
Pet she is a bitter word. 
But when I ask, some must pretend 
They have not heard. 


t would they do if I should say 
Past the slander of the rest 
That she is one whom hollow eyes 

Know best? 


For Death, that makes them whisper so 
Or shrill with such thin angry cries, 
Will lift me up to clouds of stars 
And pour sunlight in my eyes. 
—Mary Kershner, 16, 
Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Font, Teacher 


Sonnet 


(Written during an English Literature 
lecture hour) 


Dull words of poets who have long been 
dead 


Fall heedless on my wandering thoughts 
y; 

For they have loosed themselves and 
found a ray 

Of sunshine, whence by fairy faney led, 

With wild abandon, they have slid 

Down to the lake. And here they dance 
awhile, 


My vagrant thoughts— My dear you 
not smile. 


It is not meet that thoughts be always 
staid— 


A duty thought is laughing in the spray 
Of dashing waves. In golden chariots 
ride 


My truant study habits on the rim 
Of far horizons. Dressed in solemn gray 
The last remaining thought, afraid to 
e, 
Records the fact that, “Gothic style is 
grim.” 


—Genevieve Lexow, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Sounds of the Night 
The soul of the wind is restless to- 
night. It mutters to itself with waning 
and snatches the leaf from the 


mulberry tree that somehow before it 


had-chanced to spare and flings it over 
my window sill where it crackles shrilly 
on the bare wood floor. Somewhere in 
the distance a train starts up with halt- 
ing steps, then quickens its pace as its 
fear increases; its breath grows shorter 
as its stride grows longer, and with a 
wild shriek it plunges into the frosty 
night. Below in the alley a frightened 
rat scuttles to his hole through the crisp 
dry leaves, while above, the dead pe- 
tunias in the window-box arch them- 
selves to the dying wind and sieve-like 
strain it through their fragile stems. A 
horn sounds from the nearby road as 
two cars pass with hollow swish. Then 
it is still, and there is left but the single 
sound of silence hanging heavy on itself. 
—Palmer Brown, 17, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


Autumn Morning 


A velvet dark wraps itself around 
The morning, and the farmer sounds 
A note of cheer as he lingers 

For a space to blow stiffened fingers 
That clumsily latch the door. 

With unsteady, dancing lamps 

He plods to the barn and stamps 
Rats scurry across the floor. 


Cows, placidly eating grain, 
Watch the heavy laden farmer gain 
The yard where a blade-edged wind 
Cuts the smoke-blue skirted day 
And sends the leaves, chattering ghosts, 
Swirling across the jeweled grass 
To scatter among brown weed soldiers 
Defiantly daring them to pass. 
Long-fingered shadows spill 
Over the frost-penciled landscape until 
The weary farmer smells the smoky haze 
Of fragrant breakfast and lays 
Aside his work with slow, contented 
peace. 
Autumn is here, giving summer release 
—Winona Peacock, 18, 
Duxbury (Mass.) H. S. 
Miss Winifred E. Sanders, Teacher 


Storm on the Arroyo 


It stretches peacefully in curving lines 
And sleeps like yellow snakes between 
the fold 
Of hedges, peppers, oaks, and scrubby 
pines. 
On these the sun reflects its rays of gold. 
But eo the trees are bending low in 
ear. 
The wind is whirling clouds about on 
high 
And when they merge, the lightning 
flashes clear, 
And thunder’s ominous rumbling fills 
the sky. 
The rain has beaten every tree and rock. 
New life to all so freely has been lent 
A poppy lifts her head and seems to 
mock 
The fury of the storm that’s quickly 
spent. 
Cecily Howey, 13, 
Alhambra (Calif.) H. S 
Miss Elizabeth Ten Hagen, Teacher 








Perry’s Professional Début 


Fred Perry, the debonair English ten- 
nis wizard who has won the highest 
honors that amateur tennis had to offer 
both at home and abroad, laid aside his 
cloak of amateurism and took up the 
sceptre of the out-and-out professional 
on the night of Jan. 7 when he met and 
defeated Ellsworth Vines in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 

The outcome of the match 
was contrary to all expecta- 
tions, and this refers to more 
than the unexpected defeat 
of Vines. It refers also to 
the unprecedented size of the 
crowd and of the money taken 
in at the gate. The crowd 
of 16,800 was the largest ever 
to attend a tennis match any- 
where in the world, either in- 
doors or out. And the box office 
receipts of $54,000 surpass by 
$27,000 the former turnstile rec- 
ord which was held by the 
Vines-Tilden match of 1934 in 
the same arena. 

It was a highly profitable venture for 
Mr. Perry, as well as for Mr. Vines and 
the promoters, and if this first match can 
be taken as an indication of the prosperity 
that will flow through the turnstiles for 
the forty other matches these two stars 
will play during their tour throughout 
the country, the jolly Englishman will 
not have any cause to complain over the 
loss of his amateur status. In place of 
his amateur status Mr. Perry will have 
something in the neighborhood of $90,000, 
which is a pretty pleasant neighborhooa 
in which to be swinging a tennis racquet, 
or don’t you think so? 
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PERRY 


Perry’s cut of the Madison Square 
Garden gate was 37% per cent, or in the 
better idiom, $18,500. Perry will go 
through the tour (which ought to gross 
$300,000) getting this percentage. As for 
Vines, his cut is only 15 per cent, but 
this is nothing unusual. When Vines 
first broke into the “pro” game he got 
the bigger end. The promoters 
have to make it attractive in 
order to lure the world’s No. 1 
amateur player over into the 
professional fold 

All the tennis experts pre- 
dicted Vines would beat Perry 
in this match and in nine out 
of ten matches on the tour. But 
Perry outsmarted Vines, hitting 
short shots that made Vines run 
forward. “He tried to blast me 
off the court,” said Perry, “so 
I had to make him run and 
fall into a change of pace.” 

But there were many who 
thought that Vines was un- 
usually flighty, and was missing 
shots he would make any other time. 
A cold was said to have handicapped 
him. But to offset this, there was Perry's 
inexperience at playing indoors under 
artificial lights, and the fact that only a 
day before he had reached New York 
from Hollywood. Moreover, Perry had 
a chest cold, a hangover from a touch 
of the flu. Vines had contracted his cold 
a few days later than Perry and to all 
appearances was in a weaker condition 
than his English rival. 

The score of this opening match was 
7—5, 3—6, 6—3, 6-4. Watch your news- 
paper for other Perry-Vines scores. 
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Help put this 
cup In your 
schools trophy 
room! 


Eldorado 
Scholastic 
Cup 


Your school will be proud to place this 
magnificent cup alongside its cherished ath- 
letic trophies! You can help win it by 
entering for the Eldorado-Scholastic Draw- 
ing Awards. The school that submits the 
best group of pencil drawings is presented 
with the cup. Group drawings will be 
judged by their average excellence—not 
necessarily the number of the drawings! 
The school winning three times in succes- 
sion keeps the Eldorado Scholastic cup 


- permanently. 


Practice will develop your ability—will 
help you win the cup for the school, and 
valuable prizes for yourself! Ask your in- 
structor for details on the Eldorado-Scho- 
lastic Drawing Awards today—and write 
for contest particulars to address below! 


$50 
25 
15 


Ist prize 


BE os ce s.es00ss esis 


DP NUEDs cesceegsses 
5 prizes of $5 each 


In addition to the cash prizes, the first 
three prize winners receive gold emblems; 
and the 5 who receive honorable mention 
get silver emblems. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J12 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


All entries are again judged for 


individual prizes. 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 
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Democracy in Action 
(Concluded from page 17) 
Thus, step by step, more and more 


kinds of property were taken from pri- 
vate to public ownership. But through 


| it all, until very recent years, there was 
| no nation-wide discussion of the need 
| for the public ownership of productive 
| farm and mineral lands, factories, power, 


| private activities. 


transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities. 

There was, however, an _ increasing 
recognition that a degree of public con- 
trol would have to be laid upon these 
This was brought 
about by the emergence of unforeseen 
evils due to the rise of business monop- 
olies after 1870. Nation-wide move- 
ments of protest among the farmers and 
organized workers of the cities resulted 
in the formation of minor political 
parties. The chorus of denunciation was 
so great that the Congress, in a series 
of famous laws, attempted to de-cen- 
tralize the great corporations and to con- 
trol the handling of their interstate af- 
fairs. In 1887 it passed the Interstate 
Commerce Act, creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with powers to 
investigate and regulate commerce car- 
ried on between the states. Three years 
later (1890) the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


| extended federal control over the cor- 


porations and their combinations and 
forbade the existence of any combination 
that “restrained” interstate or foreign 
trade. Sixteen years later (1906) the 
weaknesses of these earlier acts were 
partially remedied by the Hepburn Act 
which increased the federal control over 
railroads. In 1914 another step was 
taken in the passage of the Clayton Act 
which limited more definitely the sphere 
of corporations. 

This trend toward public control has 
been sharply extended by the New Deal 
government. Witness the NRA and the 
the attempt to prevent unfair 
competition and related practices by the 


| voluntary cooperation of industrial and 


business owners; the attempt to re-ad- 
just agricultural and industrial prices 


| and incomes through the control by the 
| national government of agricultural pro- 


duction. Even into the field of public 


| ownership of irrigation and power de- 





velopments the national government has 
moved in an experimental way; witness 
such outstanding examples as the Boul- 
der Dam and the regional and commu- 
nity reconstruction of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. ° 
Another illustration of the American 
answer to the question of the control 
ot property is the increasingly rapid 
spread of the cooperative movement. 
Producer cooperatives, such as the fruit 
growers of California, own their enter- 
prises privately but join together for 
the purpose of selling their goods. The 
consumer cooperatives, however, own 
warehouses, retail stores, factories, and 
banks. They manufacture goods, buy 
and sell their own goods, employ their 
own managers, clerks, deliverers, audit- 
ors, and other workers, and pay them- 
selves the “profits” made. The leaders 
of the cooperatives maintain that this 
is the finest example of the democratic 


American way, that it is the only, 

the small producer or the ing 

consumer can protect himself against 

monopoly of powerful corporations 
* * * 


What, then, do you think jg 
American answer to our two basie g 
tions: Who shall control property? We 
shall control government? In your ; 
ment, is it likely that the Americg 
people would submit to dictators 
What do you think they would do abog 
the problem of public vs. private own. 
ership and control of property? 






Mr. Britton 
(Concluded from page 4) 





every night, so slow and creepy” 

“How does Mr. Britton take your 
selling it?” the woman friend asked 

“He'll have the shock of his life 
when he gets home tonight and finds 
it’s gone. And it'll teach him a gog 
lesson, not to waste his time playj 
like a kid. Him with his talk aboy 
the well-rounded man, and maki 
what he does at the office! I'l] 
glad to have the extra room in th 
house. Patrick’s getting too old fe 
music lessons.” 

“Am I glad to be through with 
those lousy music lessons!” Patrick 
said. “Don’t you think music lessons 
are lousy, John?” 

“Lousy,” John said. 

“You’re bad little boys, using a 
word like that. Wherever did yoy 
get such a word?” Mrs. Britton asked 
in her lively way, smiling at them 
and going back into the house. 





Copyright, 1936, by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. All rights reserved. No part o 
this story may reproduced in any 
form without the permission of Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 





“Good Driving” Series 
To Continue Next Term 


A revised schedule for the publi- 
cation of the articles on the automo- 
bile and its safe operation has been 
made effective to start with the third 
article, “Road Signs and Signals,” to 
appear in the March 6 Scholastic. 

No. 4 in the series, “Gasoline and 
Oil,” will appear in the April 3 issue; 
No.5, “How to Keep Your Car in Con- 
dition,” in the April 24 issue; No. 6, 
“Skill in Driving,” May 15. 

Scholastic believes that boys and 
girls will be better drivers if they 
know the “why” as well as the “how” 
of automobile operation. Experienced 
drivers, as well as beginners, will find 
much helpful information in this 
series. Previous articles in series 
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Oct. 10 and Nov. 14 issues. 
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‘nreme Court Upholds 
seedom of Assembly 


Two important cases were settled last 
week by the United States Supreme 
In a unanimous decision, deliv- 
by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
the Court reversed the Oregon 
: Court’s ruling that Dirk De 
must serve a seven-year prison 
term. De Jonge had beer. convicted un- 
der the Oregon Criminal Syndicalism 
Law for having taken part in a meeting 
called by the Communist party to pro- 
test raids on workers’ homes and the 
of striking longshoremen by 
Portland police. De Jonge offered to 
prove aot he did not advocate criminal 
icalism, or violence, at this meeting. 
But the Oregon Courts said that such 
would be no defense. They said 
the Communist party had favored vio- 
lence elsewhere and that De Jonge was 
guilty even though nothing unlawful was 
done at this particular meeting. The 
highest Court reminded Oregon that the 
Constitution gives all citizens the right 
to free assembly. It did not, however, 
declare the Oregon Law unconstitutional. 
It said States had the right to protect 
themselves against speeches that sought 
to stir up violence, but warned that such 
laws must be fairly enforced. 

This decision was highly praised by 
most newspapers. But the N. Y. Post 
criticized the Court for not declaring the 
law unconstitutional. It pointed out that 
De Jonge could be brought to trial again 
and further said that the whole aim of 
the law was a threat to American free- 
dom of speech. 

In its second decision the Court ruled 
legal the Ashurst-Summers act, which 
blocks the shipment of prison-made 
goods into states that have laws against 
the sale of such products. This decision 
gives Congress considerable power over 
interstate commerce (trade between 
states) and was called a New Deal vic- 
tory. It has led some people to believe 
that Congress can pass a law blocking 
the shipment of child-labor products in 
other states. Such a bill will be intro- 
duced in the New York State Legisla- 
ture. The N. Y. World-Telegram says it 
favors national action by the Child Labor 
Amendment but thinks a New York law 
might aid the drive against child labor. 
































Good Morning, Judge! 
Talburt in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


JANUARY 23, 1937 








A FAST DRIVE FROM THE 
TRAINING TABLE! 


Out for basketball? Then see 
that you get the ready energy 
you need for fast court work. 
Get Shredded Wheat! 

This 100% whole wheat 
cereal is a real food champion. 

It supplies a first-rate bal- 
ance of the food essentials 
athletes require. And supplies 
it fast—the slender, porous 
strands of the biscuit are 
quickly digested, speedily 
absorbed. And because it’s 
whole wheat, Shredded Wheat 


Baking 


The Seal 
of Perfect 





packs the energy that stands 
up under punishment. 

Another thing — Shredded 
Wheat tastes great. You'll find 
it simple to keep yourself 
steered along the right train- 
ing diet. 











Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


OVER A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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You May Have the Floor 


The Basketball Season is on in Full Fury. 
A Number of Important Changes in the Rules 


OR the next two months the 

most popular of school team 

games — basketball — will hold 
the athletic spotlight. Football en- 
thusiasts may reject the statement 
that basketball is the most popular 
game, but every survey that has been 
made of high school sports shows 
that basketball is played by thousands 
of schools that do not have football. 
And as fer the number of actual par- 
ticipants in the game, basketball is 
far and away ahead of football. 
Among the young people in any 
crowd at a basketball game, a large 
percentage of them play the game 
themselves on a class or club team. 
And this goes for girls as well as 
boys. 

What’s new in basketball? Each 
season brings a few new changes in 
the rules, and the high school student 
who wants to make the most of his 
opportunities as player and spectator 
will do well to keep in touch with the 
very latest wrinkles in the rules. 

Both the boys’ and girls’ rules for 
1937 have undergone several signifi- 
cant changes. In the boys’ game there 
are four of them, as follows: 

Around the center jumping circle an- 
other circle has been marked, this outer 
circle to have a radius of six feet—the 
same as the radius of the circle which 
is part of the free throw lanes. The 
large outside circle at center is a re- 
straining line across which the players 
are forbidden to cross during a jump 
ball at center until one of the jumpers 
has tapped the ball. This rule 
has been made to put a stop to 
the crowding around the ref- 
eree and the two jumpers 
which caused a great deal of 
pushing and jostling as the 
players sought positions of ad- 
vantage in order to gain posses- 
sion of the ball after it was 
tapped. 

A substitute, upon entering 
the game, need no longer stand 
off by himself in silence until 
play has been resumed. He may 
talk to to his teammates, and 
they may talk to him. The sub- 
stitute should, of course, report 
immediately to either the ref- 
eree or the umpire when he 
enters the game after having 
reported to the scorekeeper. 

It is no longer a foul to strike 
the hands of an opponent who 
is attempting to pass or shoot, 
if in striking his hands the de- 
fensive player also strikes the 
ball. This rule is not intended 
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to encourage roughness on the part of 
defensive player who is guarding a 
player holding the ball. But the de- 
fensive player is now within the rules 
if, in an effort to block the ball, he hap- 
pens to strike the,hands of his opponent 
and the ball. at the same time. If the 
wrist or the arm of the player is struck, 
a personal foul should be called as in 
the past. 

Each team is allowed to take four 
charged time-outs during a game, in- 
stead of only three. A team taking more 
than four charged time-outs is penalized 
by the award of a free throw to the op- 
ponents (technical foul). Not every 
time-out is a charged time-out. The 
exceptions are when a substitution is 
made within 30 seconds, or within a min- 
ute if the substitution is made because 
of an injury to a player; and when the 
referee orders time-out for his own 
benefit or for some reason such as when 
the ball rolls under the seats, etc. 


Girls Discard Center Jump 

The center jump, as a means of 
starting each half of the game and 
of putting the ball in play after foul 
goals and field goals, has been one of 
basketball’s most characteristic plays 
since the invention of the game al- 
most fifty years ago. But the center 
jump is gradually passing out of the 
boys’ game, and now this season for 
the first time it is completely out of 
the girls’ game. Instead of bringing 
the ball back to the center circle for 
a jump ball after every converted 
foul or field goal, the referee will 
award the ball to alternate centers 





from a position halfway betwe 
sideline and the center circle. 

This innovation was put into 
rules in order to speed up the » 
and make the play more open, le 
rules now state that the center. after 
receiving the ball from the ref 
must put the ball in play within three 
seconds. Two completed Passes ay 
required before a forward can Score 
unless the opposing team has inter. 
cepted or tied the ball. 

Another change is found in the » 
wording of the blocking rule. The 
worded rule clearly defines ag j 
guarding the defensive player who gs 
regards the ball and shifts Positions g 
the same time the offensive player 
shifts, impeding or blocking the Progreg 
of the latter. This interpretation of illegal 
guarding has long been a source of de 
bate between coaches, players and of. 
cials. 

This rule will be strictly enforced this 
season and fouls will be also Called a 
defensive players who stand with ge. 
tended arms in front of players withoy 
the ball. The emphasis on play ig fy 
unrestricted freedom of movements fg 
the player without the ball. 

The old rule calling for the disqualif. 
cation of a player who commits three 
personal fouls has been altered and now 
allows the player four personals before 
disqualification. It is thought in some 
quarters that play may become a little 
rougher ‘with the addition of the extra 
foul, but this is extremely doubtful. The 
incorporation of the four personal foul 
rule before disqualification brings the 
girls’ rules more in line with the mens 
as the same rule can now be found in 
both books. 

Two other changes affect the juggle 
and the movements of a player who has 
thrown in an outside ball. The old def- 
nition of a juggle which called for th 
ball to go over the head of the thrower 
has been altered by simply dropping th 
“over the head” regulation. The juggle 
need not go above the head of the thrower 
in 1936-37. On an outside ball, players 
must enter the court from the approxi- 
mate point from which the ball wa 
thrown and put in play. 

In the boys’ game the center 
jump still remains but it ha 
lost some of its significance 
There is a strong movement @ 
the part of coaches to eliminate 
the center jump from the boys 
game entirely, -and start the 
game by awarding the ball out 
of bounds to the team that 
would win the toss, and permit- 
ting the other team to have the 
ball at the start of the second 
half. After field goals the bal 
would be awarded out d 
bounds to the team that did not 
score the goal. 

Objections to the center jump 
are based on the disparity @ 
the heights of rival centers. Un 
less a team has a tall center 
they can not expect to gain pos 
session of the ball on cenlet 
jumps. When the center jump 
is taken out of the game com 
pletely, basketball will have 






“They’re Practising for the Basketball Game Tomorrow!” lost one of its birthmarks. 
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WHAT IS YOUR I1.Q.? 
Test It With the Scribner Quiz 


VERY month Scribner's Magazine 

publishes a list of questions de- 
signed to test the readers’ knowledge 
of the day's news, developments in the 
arts, sciences, politics and the Ameri- 
can scene generally. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, it is not a test of your I. QO. 
but it is a test of general information 
and a lot of fun both by yourself and 
in class groups. 


The New Scribner's 


If you haven't seen the new Scrib- 
ner’s, you have a surprise coming. It 
is pulsing with life and vitality. High 
quality stories and articles are en- 
hanced in interest through the use of a 
new and modern format and dis- 
tinguished illustration. More fiction 
than ever. A new writer and a new 
photographer, painter or sculptor pre- 
sented each month. 


Anniversary Issue 


With the January, 1937, issue Scrib- 
ners Magazine celebrates its golden 
anniversary. The issue contains the 
best of the material published in the 
past fifty years. Stories by Bret Harte, 
Stephen Crane, Ernest Hemingway 
and others. Articles by Jacob Riis, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jim Tully, Theo- 
dore Dreiser. Sixteen pages of color 
illustrations from the original plates, 
by N. C. Wyeth, Howard Pyle, Rock- 
well Kent, Frank Brangwyn. An issue 
to be cherished. 


8 Months 
For $1.00 


“Congratulations to Harlan Logan, editor of 
the new Scribner's which he directs. It is warm 
with life,,easy to meet, free from ‘sophisticated 
posing and smart in the best sense. I'm going 


to be glad to see it a regular visitor in my 
home.” 


Harry. Hansen—in the 
New York World-Telegram 


10. 


A Prospectus 
What you will find in the new 


SCRIBNER'S 


. Articles are informative rather than 


controversial. 


More high quality fiction. 


Economic subjects to be treated 
with charts, graphs and pictures. 


. New writer and new artist pre- 


sented each month. 


Films and theatre criticism by the 
brilliant Gilbert Seldes. 


Book reviews by John Chamberlain. 


. Biographical-fiction 


month. 


story each 


Occasional well done detective or 
mystery serial. 


The best in illustration, art work 
and photography. 


Distinctively American 


subjects 


and scenes. 


Special Note to Teachers: 


The new Scribner's offers special rates for 


classroom 


teachers. 


$2.50 per year. 


use with a free desk 
Write for information 


copy tor 


Special Introductory Offer 


To become acquainted with Scribner's as it 
now is, a special-get-acquainted offer is made 
of eight months for $1.00. The regular price is 


today. 


Clip the coupon and send it 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school creative 
writing—poems, essays, stories, etc.— 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
in composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 “Saplings” ready 
for immediate delivery. A few copies 
of “Saplings” (1928-1935) still available 


Cloth bound $1.50 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN DISCOVERIES. SCIENCE 4x0 INVENTIONS 


No need to guess. Every month Popular Mechanics 
—the big 250-page magazine—brings you the latest 
world-wide scientific facts in every-day language. 
Each issue is crammed full of fascinating pictures 
and accounts of daring adventures, astounding sci- 
entific discoveries, new achievements in aviation, 
electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. 
Special depart ments for home craftsmen and practical 
shop men—easy to follow plans. Don't 
miss this month's issue—a thrilling, 
gripping and entertaining 
record of the world’s newest 


wonders—25c at all newsstands. 








Be Particular about ERASERS too- 



























Professor: I would like a preparation 
of phenylisothiocyanate. 

Drug Clerk: Do you mean mustard 
oil? 

Professor: Yes, I can never think of 
that name. 

—Mich. Education Journal. 
o 

Percival: Daddy, do they raise political 
plums from seeds? 

Daddy (who never had one): No, 
young man. Political plums are more 
often the result of a bit of clever graft- 


ing. —Pathfinder. 
. 


Husband: I locked the car up before 


| we left it and now, darn it, I’ve lost the 


Gnabond | 


f Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
9000 WHISK one ofthe 88 STYLES 





‘SCHOOL RINGS & PINS « 







#6-pace Catalog Free 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
90BruceAv.,N.Attieboro,Mass. 












¢ 
RINGS*150 
¢* BIG Pin AND RING CATALOG 
7 New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings [== 
” Silver Plated, 35¢ ea; Gold Plated 40c .—7fr\ R 
"4 €a.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 |ugyi \ 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated ~ nih 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. . 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 3. ATTLEBORO, MASS, 





RINGS $({2° 


Free Catalogue of School and A 
Club pins and rings. 

Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per 

Doz. Gold Plated $2.50 per Doz 

Sterling Silver 3.00 per doz 

Ring No. R515 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A. Fulton St 

New York, N. Y. 

























PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Architecture, Advertising Design. Fashion Ilustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial 
Illustration. Four Year Teacher Training 
38 Studios 91 Instructors 50th Year. 
Apply now for February Admission, except for 
her Training 


Teac 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


1937 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
MEN—WOMEN. Social Se- 
curity means many eppoint- 
ments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. W253 Rochester, N. Y. 
S A , G : * Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 
ef Boston University 5éth year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 
4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass. 
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key. 

Wifey: Never mind, dear, it’s a lovely 
evening, we can ride home in the 
rumble. 

* 


“I want an all-day sucker!” the young- 
ster demanded of the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,” remarked the 
boy. 

“Certainly, the 
shorter.” 


days are getting 


Right Was Wrong 
Professor (on platform): Which plat- 
form for the Chicago train? 
Porter: Turn to the left and you'll be 
right. 
Professor: Don’t be impertinent. 
Porter: All right then; turn to the right 


and you'll be left. 
. 


A New York traffic expert says that 
the London drivers and chauffeurs en- 
liven many occasions by their wit and 
sarcasm. One London driver drew up 
when he saw a pedestrian directly in his 
way, leaned over and very politely in- 
quired: 

“I say, sir, may I ask what are your 


| plans?” 








—New York Daily News. 
© 


Professor: You missed my class yester- 
day, didn’t you? 
Student: Not in the least, sir, not in 
the least. 
—Purple Parrot. 
7 


“H-m-m—Weak eyes, have you? Well, 
how many lines can you read on that 
chart?” 

“What chart?” 

—Columbia Jester. 


Check Up 
He (twice nicked by razor): 
barber, give me a glass of water. 
Barber: What’s wrong, did I get a hair 
in your mouth? 
He: No, I just wanted to see if my 
neck leaks. 


Hey, 


—Annapolis Log. 


ita 
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Chemistry Professor: Jones, what ; 
HNO. signify? 

Cadet Jones: Well, ah, er’r—I’ve got @ 
right on the tip of my tongue, sir. 

Chemistry Professor: Well, you'd by 
ter spit it out. It’s nitric acid. 

—Army and Navy Journg 
- 
Non-Pressing Tailor 

A prominent citizen met his tailor q 
the street one day and asked him 
he had not sent a statement of his 
account. 

“Well, you see, it is this way,” gig 
the tailor. “I never like to ask a genth. 
man for money.” 

“But how about it if he doesn't pay 
you?” persisted the citizen. 

“Oh, after a certain time I come 4 
the conclusion that he isn’t a gentleman 


ta 


E 
3 
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and then I ask him.” 1 
e AD’ 
It seems the average Communist’s am. G. Hers 
bition is to go places and boo things, S, 2. O1 
—Sat. Evening Post, ROBERT | 

o 
A man from New York was gazing SUE 
into the depths of the Grand Canyon § R. D. W 
“Do you know,” said the guide, “It tock § Editoria 
millions of years for this great canym | dence 5 
to be carved out?” 250 Eas 
The man was tremendously impressed Jy ST#PHO 
“You don’t tell me,” he commented = 


“Why, I didn’t know this was a goven. 
ment job.” —Carnegie Tech Puppet, 








Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


** Indi 

10. Dreaming Ted Stua 
Ted, with ability to turn out brilliant * Indi 
work, every now and then fails to get ca 
his work in or does it entirely wrong Editoru 
The trouble is that he is absent-minded Mr. Br 
Just as likely as not he is dreaming a 
when an assignment is given out. Twice Jame 
he has failed a subject just because df # shall } 
this fault. He is the sort of chap wh Deba 


wants to go to college and would geta 
great deal out of the experience, but 
must help himself financially. Except 
for this fault of day dreaming, he would 
be eligible for a scholarship. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. What causes can you give for th 


oRPEeaEEE 


day dreaming (a) in a student's imme Lam 
diate surroundings, (b) within himself? Democ 
2. What are the dangers of excessive Way 
day dreaming? — 
3. What possible differences will this Rose 
habit make in Ted’s future, if OH The R 
broken? At twenty? At forty? ney 
4. How can he break it? Silk, $ 
5. Why is a moderate amount of dy by J 
dreaming a good thing? How can ¥ — 
decide on the correct amount? Test 


| 


Try This: 
How can Fred check up on hime 
and his habit of being absent-minded? 


ie 
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The Plough and 
the Stars 
(Concluded from page 14) 


them more strongly than the call of 
the Tribe of Labour.” 


History Repeats 


This conflict within the Irish ranks, 
between socialists and republicans, 
was not quite the same as that which 
now rages between Trotzky and 
Stalin in Russia. While Trotzky is 
international and Stalin apparently 
national, both place the ends of labor 
first. In the national movements of 
Italy and Germany, however, the 
ends of labor are distinctly subordi- 
nate to the so-called “national” in- 
terest. Recently, the Irish Republic 
appears to have found a road where 
the progress of labor and nationalism 
are parallel. 


The Film 


Dudley Nichols and John Ford are 
Irish, too; their race qualified them 
to deal with the rising as earnestly 
as O’Casey. While the cause or the 
political meaning of the rebellion as 
it is filmed may mean little to one 
who is not initiated into Irish history, 
the events themselves are stirring. 
No one can escape being impressed 
by the nobility of the death of Jim 
Connolly, leader of the provisional 
republic, as it is recreated by Mr. 
Ford. The sunlight, the wheel-chair, 
the courtesy of the guard, and the 
last words—all of which are accurate 
history—make it one of the great 
scenes in the movie archives. The 
hand of Ford is obvious, too, in the 
parade of the Citizens’ Army, the 
looting, and the machine-gun bullets 
ripping away a poster proclaiming the 
Republic. 

At the same time, the film as a 


whole lacks form. There is a possi- 
bility that the blame may be placed 
with the comely Miss Barbara Stan- 
wyck and stalwart Preston Foster, 
whose dramatic abilities suffer .by 
comparison with those of Bessie Bur- 
gess (Eileen Crowe) and the magnifi- 
cent Fluther (Barry Fitzgerald) who 
appeared in the Abbey Players’ pro- 
duction of the O’Casey play. (Ome 
story goes that the entire cast would 
have been composed of Dublin’s Ab- 
bey Players but for the sad fact that 
their brogue defied American under- 
standing.) There are also certain de- 
fects of timing when the action drags 
and when moods, both tragic and 
comic, are allowed to persist too long 
without a balance. 


Questions 


By the time this is printed, it may 
be that the RKO cutting room has 
already decided to prune some of 
the scenes in The Plough and the 
Stars, and to rearrange the order of 
others. Even if that is done, there 
is still to be considered the total ef- 
fect of the picture. Does it condemn 
fighting and its accompaniment of 
uniforms, drums, and sacrifice? Does 
it suggest that fighting is as natural 
to men as weeping is to women? Does 
it say it is better to die for freedom 
than to live a slave? Does it protest 
human cruelty and stupidity? Or 
does it leave the issue confused? 

Besides O’Casey, there are other 
Irish playwrights of possibly greater 
stature, George Bernard Shaw, John 
Millington Synge, and William Butler 
Yeats. George Russell (“AE”), with 
his poems, letters, and cooperative 
farms, also contributed to the libera- 
tion of his land. And for definition 
of the Irish personality, there are the 
stories of James Joyce and James 
Stephens. An American Irishman in 
the rebel tradition is James T. Far- 
rell. 
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THE NEW 1937 CATALOGUE OF 
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For school radio broadcasts, assembly programs and 
dramatized classroom assignments 


five cents per play to school groups. 


catalogue. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Write today for your free catalogue listing 31 radio plays now available at twenty- 
Subjects based on literature, music, history, 
science, invention, safety. All plays listed are royalty-free, fifteen-minutes in length, 
written in dramatic, sparkling dialogue by experienced radio writers and tested on 
the air. Description of each play and directions for ordering are contained in the 
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Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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More students are buying Royal Portables today 
than ever before in Royal's history! Buying them, 
because, again and again, they've seen the boy or 
girl with a Royal win higher marks! 

Ask these students why they like the Royal Portable 
so much. They will all tell you that only Royal gives 
them the handsome lines they admire—and the writ- 
ing ease they must have! Touch Control*, for ex- 
ample, that sensational improvement which enables 
anyone to change the key-tension instantly, is 
exclusive with Royal. So are Finger Comfort Keys 
%* Trademark for hey-tension device 
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STUDENT AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
PORTABLE... 


and many other features. All were developed and 
perfected by Royal, the world's largest company 
devoted exclusively to typewriters. No wonder the 
Royal Portable is such an outstanding favoritel 


OWN A ROYAL FOR AS LITTLE AS 75¢ A WEEK 


Choose from three models—each complete with cary- 
ing case! A small deposit—and it's yours! Pay the 
balance—as little as 75c to $1.25 a week, depending 
upon the model selected. See your Royal dealer— 


or use the coupon below. 
Copyright, 1937, Royal Typewriter Company, = 
Royal Typewriter Company, inc., Dept. S-17 3 
2 Park Avenue, New York City $ 
( )t would like details of the Easy-Payment Purchase Plan. ( ) Quote 








